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The Paperback in the Pew 


Portraits of Man in Modern Literature 


understand contemporary man that 
we might better reach him with the 
kerygma, we do well to listen to his 
spokesmen. A. L. Kershaw! points out the 
need to listen to the “sensitive spirits” 
among the contemporary poets, novelists, 
playwrights, artists, and composers of the 
day, who, he avers, “have been far more 
sensitive to the judgment of God on the 
hollowness of our life and society than 
have the majority of religious leaders.” 

Furthermore, a whole spate of books 
has appeared in recent years analyzing the 
contemporary “images” of man found in 
current literature and drama and in ad- 
dition often affirming that the novelist or 
dramatist is giving us a more realistic 
picture of man than do most clergymen or 
theologians. The authors of these works 
include such names as Nathan A. Scott, 
Jr, Amos N. Wilder, Stanley Romaine 
Hopper, and William R. Mueller. (A list- 
ing of typical works is appended in the 
bibliography. ) 

For the purposes of this article it will 
suffice to cite the somewhat representa- 
tive thesis of William R. Mueller in The 
Prophetic Voice in Modern Fiction? This 
writer scores the mass of contemporary 
literature of an explicitly “religious” na- 
ture as failing to qualify as either great 
literature or profound religious thought. 





1 A. L. Kershaw, et al., Alone in the Crowd 
(New York: National Student Council of the 
YMCA and YWCA, 1954), p.7. 

2 William R. Mueller, The Prophetic Voice 
in Modern Fiction (New York: Association 
Press, 1959). 





By DONALD L. DEFFNER 


There is much pulp devoted to the mawk- 
ish expression of man’s love for God, just 
as there is to man’s love for woman. Much 
“religious” writing is sentimental; it titil- 
lates flabby and easily seduced emotions 
and offends the taste of anyone with either 
literary or religious sensibilities.? 


He affirms that a Dante or a Milton 
would be unlikely in our century since 
Biblical situations and vocabulary have 
been overworked and sentimentalized by 
superficial and inept artificers. To be ef- 
fective any serious writer must resort to 
the portrayal of different situations and 
the use of a different vocabulary. 

In short, there is the paradoxical situation 
in which much of our ostensibly religious 
writing is hardly worth the time of a per- 
son seeking religious insights or aesthetic 
satisfaction, and in which the most pro- 
found religious writing is frequently to be 
found in works which may initially appear 
to have little or nothing to do with man’s 
relationship to God.* 


Although Mueller feels that we find 
man’s condition nowhere more expertly 
diagnosed than in the pages of today’s 
perceptive novelists, he does not press for 
a sequitur that the individual in search of 
himself and God can now “lay aside his 
Bible and confidently turn for the revela- 
tory and redeeming Word to the words 
of James Joyce or Albert Camus. . . .”° 
But in modern fiction the serious student 


3 Ibid., p. 23. 
4 Ibid., p. 24. 
5 Ibid., p. 14. 
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may find affirmations regarding man that 
are forcefully set forth and have previously 
gone unnoticed. Biblical truths regarding 
man may come home in a startling and 
penetrating manner through the medium 
of drama or fiction. 
The novelist will not save us, but he may 
well bring us to the knowledge that we 
are in need of salvation.® 
As James Pike has also said: 
Motion pictures and plays which do not 
appear to be the least “religious” may pro- 
vide an honest analysis of a human prob- 
lem which will so raise the question that 
the religious answer will be more relevant 
and understandable to our people.* 


The images of an individual have been 
compared to the four tines of a pitchfork. 
The one is the real, “inside” me. One is 
the me I think I am — my mask to the 
world. One is the self I would like to be. 
And there is the final self I ought to be. 
The authors of some of the aforementioned 
books contend that much preaching and 
religious writing is more often concerned 
with the last three tines of the pitchfork 
than with the first one and that the imagi- 
mative “secular” literature of our time 
shows us man “as he really is.” 

Stated positively, much of modern lit- 
erature at least points out tha: man is in 
desperate need of salvation. The “popu- 
lar” image of man in the world today is 
of a man swimming in three feet of water, 
casually interested in a nearby boat. At 
any time he can stand on his feet and walk 
to shore. But the voices of modern fiction 
are rather presenting man as struggling in 
30 feet of water, where reaching the boat 


6 Ibid., p. 16. 
7 The Christian Century, LXXVII (March 
30, 1960), 395. 


is a matter of life and death. Man senses 
that he is trapped and needs some kind 
of salvation. At the same time the wailing 
voices disagree on what the boat is — or 
indeed, whether there is any boat in sight 
at all. 

As we look at these literary portraits of 
man we find that types, of course, are not 
clear cut. They interplay and merge with 
one another. Furthermore, the works cited 
— some great and some not so great — 
serve simply as examples. While they are 
not being recommended to be read for 
edification, they may serve to depict pagan 
man more clearly to us. 

It is also true that these literary images 
impinge upon the thinking of our parish- 
ioners, who with their countrymen are 
reading more than ever before. To a great 
extent, they, too, are what they read. Iden- 
tification with the hero or the heroine is 
a subtle process which may lead to a 
rationalization and sanctioning of acts and 
points of view portrayed in a plot. 

Contemporary man may therefore be 
found also among our own people. Ac- 
cording to their “old natures,” they repre- 
sent a mixed array of images in church on 
Sunday morning. To that extent we are 
dealing with “the paperback man” in 
the pew. 

COMPLACENT MAN 


As intimated, any image which we 
fashion from a purview of current litera- 





8 If our parishes are representative of the 
mainstream of American life we can expect an 
increasingly literate and culturally responsive 
parishioner. Figures of the American Library 
Association show books circulated from public 
libraries in cities of 100,000 or more increased 
by 10 million during the past seven years. Book 
production has also grown, one pocket book firm 
reporting sales of 700 million copies in the past 
20 years. 
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ture will be somewhat arbitrary. The 
reader may also feel that this or the other 
novel fits better in a different category. 
But for the purposes of this study some 
selection had to be made. 


We can speak of the “man of com- 
placency.” This is the type not only de- 
picted in a lead article in Time® about 
“Mrs. Suburbia” but also found in our 
urban culture. He is often the organiza- 
tion man, coddled with creature comforts, 
preserved by piety, pills, and psychiatry.1° 
“Generous Electric’ company has become 
the god of apathetic or unconcerned man. 


For multitudes among us there is no 
vision of a City of God coming down 
from the skies, such as appeared to the 
author of the book of Revelation. They 
have a vision of a vast conjuring trick 
coming up from the earth, from the mines 
and the factories—a paradise of chro- 
mium and ceramics, egg-shaped automo- 
biles and layer-cake houses, skyscrapers 
made of glass, and clothing made of soy- 
beans. They do not need a Day of the 
Lord; the General Motors will take care 
of all that! 11 


Here is the breakdown of human values. 
The machine and the organization replace 
the rich human relationships of accept- 
ance, affection, and love.!* 


Complacent man is not directly the sub- 
ject of an extensive literature, for he is 


9 Time, LXXV (June 29, 1960), 14—18. 

10 William H. Whyte, Jr., The Organization 
Man (Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday Anchor 
Books, 1956); also, Sloan Wilson, The Man in 
the Gray Flannel Suit (New York: Simon & 
Schuster, 1955). 

11 Halford Luccock, Communicating the Gos- 
bel (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1954), 
p. 97. 

12 The poem “The Ecstasy of Mr. Price,” by 
Morris Bishop points in this direction. 


essentially self-satisfied. But his image can 
be seen in such pedestrian paperbacks as 
John McPartland’s No Down Payment,* 
a raw story of the life of young couples 
in suburbia, and in a host of other works 
in the not so great category. 


However, this life of the falsely secure 
man is not all bliss. Burt E. Coody de- 
scribes the vague image he has of his 
“house of security.” 

In it are the rooms of the organization, the 
vocation, the job, the family room, the liv- 
ing room of social status and entertain- 
ment, the den for comfort, relaxation, 
sports, the bedroom for sleep and sexual 
gratification. The foundation for the whole 
structure is money and social status pro- 
vided by being a member of the “in- 
group.” When these are removed the 
whole structure falls, and he is plunged 
either into despair or defiance.!4 


Although this type of contemporary 
man is perhaps the one commonly known 
among us, his complacency is actually de- 
ceptive, as Coody implies. For close under 
the surface of his delicately structured life 
the man in the gray flannel suit may be a 
figure either of the emptiness and hollow- 
ness of life or of one ready to blast out 
against his little world in torrents of 
hatred and anger. But basically he “has 
neither the desire, the ability, nor the 
courage to differ from the patterns of his 
organizationally structured existence.” !° 


THE MAN OF DESPAIR 


It is not hard to hear the voice of the 
“man of despair,” for his lament is con- 


13 John McPartland, No Down Payment 
(New York: Pocket Books, 1957). 

14 “The New Age and the New Man,” The 
Pulpit, XXIX (July 1958), 20. 

15 Ibid., p. 19. 
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stantly being ground out by those writers 
whom Niebuhr calls the merchants of 
despair — the futilitarians. He is the per- 
son futilely waiting for God (as some 
interpret it) in Waiting for Godot. And 
although the modern novel and drama 
which sketch this prototype often have no 
plot, suggesting that life itself has no plot 
or purpose, yet underneath it all we see 
the root of man’s despair — an ineradi- 
cable and all-consuming self-love. 

Luther had a phrase for it: curvatus in 
‘se — “curved in toward oneself.” If a 
hermetically sealed capsule of this year’s 
“hit” records were to be exhumed some 
centuries from now, the analysts would 
hear one recurrent theme in many varia- 
tions as egocentric man croons: “J want 
you....” “I need you... .” “I miss you. 

One is reminded immediately of Jean- 
Baptiste Clemence’s classic motif com- 
ment: 

It is not true, after all, that I never loved. 

I conceived at least one great love in my 

life, of which I was always the object.!® 


Robert Fitch suggests that these writers 
make one think of a group of men on a 
ship at sea: 


They toss the pilot overboard, cast away 
the rudder, wreck the compass and the 
sextant, bash in a few bulkheads, splinter 
the decks — and then sit down in a chorus 
to lament that they are lost... . [More- 
over} they insist that everyone must get 
into the same boat with them.!7 


As an example of the portrayal of the 
man of despair we might consider the 


16 Albert Camus, The Fall (New York: -Al- 
fred A. Knopf, 1958), p. 58. 

17 Robert E. Fitch, “Secular Images of Man 
in Contemporary Literature,” Religious Educa- 
tion (March-April 1958), p. 89. 





writing of Franz Kafka. In The Trial we 
see the frustrating, anxious, hopeless per- 
son who is brought to law but who never 
fully knows why he is being tried. The 
trial’s preparations drag on for months, 
but the individual finally realizes merely 
that there is utter futility, that “it is futile 
to argue an innocence which does not exist 
and to look to oneself or any other human 
being for an acquittal which is not his to 
give.” 18 

The theme of despair in Kafka emerges 
even more poignantly in The Castle. In 
this book a surveyor comes to a small vil- 
lage and asks people how to get to a 
certain castle where he is to perform some 
task. He finds that they only turn from 
him in fear and terror. Try as he might, 
the man cannot reach his goal. He ulti- 
mately dies without ever getting to the 
castle or finding out what he was supposed 
to do. Critics disagree on the ultimate 
message of the book. Is it that man cannot 
by his own strength reach God? Or is 
it that there is no real point to life, or 
if there is a meaning, is its purpose un- 
clear? 

Or read No Exit, by existentialist Jean- 
Paul Sartre. In the brief 47 pages of the 
play, brilliantly written, Sartre paints the 
horrid, chilling picture of three wretched 
creatures imprisoned in a parlor “down 
under.” One died a coward’s death; 
another was guilty of infanticide; another 
methodically destroyed her closest asso- 
ciates in life. Moving to a dramatic 
climax, the truth finally breaks in on 
coward Garcin: 

So this is hell. I'd never have believed it. 

You remember all we were told about the 


18 Mueller, p.109, re Franz Kafka, The 
Trial (New York: Alfred A. Knopf). 
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torture chambers, the fire and brimstone, 

the “burning marl.” Old wives’ tales! 

There’s no need for red-hot pokers. Hell 

is — other people! 19 

As the three scratch and claw at each 
other, and baby killer Estelle attempts to 
kill carping Inez with a paper knife, they 
finally realize that they are “dead already.” 
They slump on their respective sofas, faces 
blanched. Laughter dies away, silence fol- 
lows, and Garcin mutters: 

“Well, well, let’s get on with it... .”?° 

Here Sartre has played out a powerful 
theme of chilling nihilism in a stark drama 
which literally breathes the philosophy of 
the “unalterable futility of it all.” 

Or take a look at a Broadway play made 
into a Hollywood film, The Dark at the 
Top of the Stairs? Much of the play 
graphically depicts creatures of despair, 
inmates of prison cells of their own mak- 
ing. Selfish, unable to accept each other 
“as they are,” they eke out an existence of 
fractured relationships, and the house that 
they inhabit is not a home but is under 
a dark pall. The mood of the family is 
exemplified in the answer of the young 
boy. When asked why he fears the dark 
at the top of the stairs, he replies: “You 
can’t see ahead.” 

In much the same vein is the classic 
description of Helen Detweiler in Cozzen’s 
novel: 

Close to Helen’s consciousness, nearly im- 

pinging on it, was ... the forbidden 

horror, the dreadful eyeless face of our 
existence. In a desperation . . . Helen 
pushed back the horror; refused to look. 





19 Jean-Paul Sartre, No Exit and Three Other 
Plays (New York: Vintage Books, 1960), p. 47. 


20 Ibid. 


21 William Inge (New York: Random 
House, 1958). 





On the world she never made, she imposed 
with all her strength a pattern of the world 
she wanted —a place of peace, of order, 
of security; a good and honest world; the 
abode of gentle people, who, kind-minded, 
fair-minded, clean-minded, remarked the 
perfect man and beheld the upright; and 
who, once believed into existence, could 
alleviate . . . Helen’s recurrent anguish of 
trying not to know, yet always knowing, 
that in the midst of life we are in death.2? 


There are other works one might con- 
sider to illustrate this theme: Tennessee 
Williams’ Baby Doll, the very different 
Long Day's Journey into Night, by 
O'Neill, and more. Repeatedly the char- 
acters are “trapped by the past, caught in 
the web of their own ignorance and ego- 
tism and incompetence, and so, by a kind 
of atheistic predestination, move on to 
their doom.”?* The real, added tragedy 
often is that spectators viewing these 
dramas or reading these books are not 
moved to compassion, but rather intensify 
their own egotism and self-pity! 

For a final moving portrayal of the man 
of despair consider the pitiful Willy Lo- 
man in Death of a Salesman. Willy 
wanted desperately to be loved and ac- 
cepted by his family, but felt the only way 
he could achieve this “acceptance as is” 
was to “wow” them by being a big suc- 
cess. The shadowy figure Uncle Ben tells 
Willy that life is a jungle and you have 
to “be hard.” For a moment in the play, 
Willy sees a glimmer of hope. Speaking 
of his son Biff, he says: “Isn’t that — isn’t 
that remarkable? Biff — he likes me!” *4 


22 James Cozzens, By Love Possessed (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, and Company, 1957). 

23 Fitch, p. 85. 

24 Arthur Miller, Death of a Salesman (New 
York: Viking Press, 1958), p. 133. 
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But soon he is back on the squirrel-cage 
treadmill to “success” again, roaring off in 
a car into the night — and suicide. 

And in the movingly staged funeral 
scene, at which the expected crowds never 
appeared, the family members puzzle over 
the untimely death. The wife, who made 
the last payment on the house that day 
and felt all Willy needed was “just a little 
more salary,” wails her lament: “Why did 
you do it?” But Biff sums up the poignant 
epitaph of Willy Loman — and of the 
man of despair: 

“He never knew who he was!” 5 


THE MAN OF DEFIANCE 


A third major literary portrait we might 
see emerging from the tons of paperbacks 
and reams of print which go into the hits 
and flops of Broadway and the bookstalls 
is the “man of defiance.” 

Some may feel the prototype of this 
man is implicit in the egocentric, keenly 
analytical pages of Philip Wylie’s Opus 21. 
Others may point to the rambling “novels” 
of Jack Kerouac (The Dharma Bums, On 
the Road), although it is questionable 
whether such writing should be dignified 
by including it in a discussion of “litera- 
ture.” Or browse through John Osborne’s 
Look Back in Anger. Tom Driver, drama 
critic for The Christian Century, describes 
the blasts of venom and irrationality of 
a character we might just as aptly label 
animalist man: 

He rants at her like a wounded adolescent, 

shrieking until the world shall listen to his 

story of pain, anger and unfocused frus- 
tration.?® 


Here man is portrayed as incapable of 


25 Ibid., p. 138. 
26 Fitch, p. 87. 


love and reason. Here in blatant bestiality 
and degradation is the antithesis of God's 
intended purpose in the creation of man.*7 
The works of the modern dramatist and 
author Tennessee Williams (Suddenly 
Last Summer, Sweet Bird of Youth, Baby 
Doll, A Streetcar Named Desire, etc.) 
come to mind at once.*® The skill of Wil- 
liams as a playwright is beyond question. 
He describes the intention of his writing 
in the stage directions for Sweet Bird of 
Youth. It is to be a “snare for the truth 
of human experience.” Elsewhere he de- 
scribes the nonverbal or nonideational 
character of this dramatic expression of 
truth: 
The color, the grace and levitation, the 
structural pattern in motion, and quick 
interplay of live beings, suspended like 
fitful lightnings in a cloud, these things 
are the play, not words on paper, nor 
thoughts and ideas of an author, those 
shabby things snatched off basement coun- 
ters at Gimbels.?9 


And the ranting, defiant creature in 
many of Williams’ plays is a hideous 
Dorian Gray, whose portrayal has telling 
shock value. Fitch describes the colors 
on the canvas as the portrait comes into 
focus in Williams’ “drama of defiance,” 
Cat on a Hot Tin Roof: 


The one irreducible value is life, which 
you must cling to as you can, and use for 
the pursuit of pleasure and power. The 


«/ In this connection cf. Edmund Fuller, Man 
in Modern Fiction (New York: Random House, 
1958), pp. 11, 12. 

28 Cf. works in appended bibliography by 
Robert E. Fitch and Richard H. Luecke. 

29 Richard H. Luecke, “The ‘Atheology’ of 
Tennessee Williams,” Present Day Issues in the 
Light of Faith (Chicago: Commission on College 
and University Work, 77 W. Washington St. 
1960—1961), p.1. 
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specific ends of life are sex and money. 
The great passions are lust and rapacity. 
... It is not a tragedy because it has not 
the dignity of a tragedy. The man who 
plays his role in it has on himself the 
marks of a total depravity. And as for the 
ultimate and irreducible value, life, that 
in the end is also a lie.3° 


A final example of defiant man is seen 
in still another and quite different work. 
Sales of this volume have soared particu- 
larly in the paperback store on campus 
corner. Young Holden Caulfield has been 
kicked out of prep school and spends a 
kaleidoscopic 48 hours in New York 
City. The portrait which emerges as he 
muses back on the life at school, and 
soliloquizes on the strange events which 
transpire in the city, is both tragic and 
comical. But underneath is the bitter and 
sardonic current of defiance toward the 
artificial world around him. 


For Holden life seems a farce. Every- 
one is putting on a “big act.” They're all 
phonies, hypocrites — like the actors on 
the stage of Radio City Music Hall carry- 
ing crucifixes all over the place, who he 
feels really can’t wait to get outside and 
take a drag on a Cigarette. 

The church and religion receive the 
jaundiced eye from Holden, too, especially 
the disciples of Jesus Christ. 

I’m sort of an atheist. I like Jesus and all, 

but I don’t care too much for most of the 

other stuff in the Bible. Take the Disciples 

. .. while He was alive, they were about 

as much use to Him as a hole in the head. 

All they did was to keep letting Him 

down.31 


30 Fitch, pp. 87, 88. 

31 J. D. Salinger, The Catcher in the Rye, 
Signet Book D1667 (New York: Signet Books, 
1960), p. 91. 
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Young Holden rambles on, lancing and 
scoring the sham and deceit of life around 
him. The only thing he would really like 
to be, he muses, is a “catcher in the rye.” 
He imagines thousands of children play- 
ing in a rye field near a “crazy cliff.” 
There’s the chance some might run near 
the edge and Holden would be there to 
catch them. 

That’s all I’d do all day. I’d just be the 

catcher in the rye and all. I know it’s crazy, 

but that’s the only thing I'd really like 
to be. I know it’s crazy.3? 


Some critics have suggested the rather 
implausible analogy of a Christ figure in 
this brief vignette. More credibly one 
might see this defiant man rejecting all 
around him as frauds and phonies and at- 
tempting to be his own savior or a 
(strange) type of self-styled savior for 
others. 

Whatever the analogy, “Catcher” offers 
a vivid picture of “defiant man.” 


THE “NEw HUMANIST’ 


A fourth significant image of modern 
man in contemporary literature is that of 
the person who has faith in man in spite 
of all the things which cause com- 
placency and despair and defiance in 
others! Nederhood denotes this type of 
individual as a representative of what he 
calls the “New Humanism.” *? 

William Faulkner in his dramatic Nobel 
prize acceptance speech spells out the 
tenets of this “secular faith.” He states 
that in our society today there is such 


32 Ibid., p. 156. 

33 J. H. Nederhood, The Church’s Mission 
to the Educated American (Grand Rapids, Mich.: 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publ. Co., 1960). One of 
the most significant recent books on the church 
and the “educated.” 
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a general and universal physical fear that 
for many the problems of the spirit no 
longer exist. The only question is: “When 
will I be blown up?” In this setting the 
poet — the literary artist — he feels, must 
teach himself that “the basest of all things 
is to be afraid.” That fear he must “forget 
forever” and return to the “old verities 
and truths” — writing not of the glands 
but of the heart. 


Unlike the merchants of despair, Faulk- 
ner declines to accept the end of man as 
inevitable. He feels that when the final 
ding-dong of doom has sounded, the last 
thing to be heard will not simply be “man’s 
puny inexhaustible voice, still talking.” 

I refuse to accept this. I believe that man 

will not merely endure: he will prevail. 

He is immortal, not because he alone 

among creatures has an inexhaustible voice, 

but because he has a soul, a spirit of 
compassion and sacrifice and endurance.34 


It is the duty of the poet and the writer, 
evangelizes Faulkner, to write about these 
things. His voice is not to be merely the 
record of man, but “it can be one of the 
props, the pillars to help him endure and 
prevail.” 35 


Consonant with this virile and secular 
faith, but also in a class by himself and 
presenting perhaps the greatest challenge 
to the Christian Gospel, is the “theology” 
and the person of Albert Camus. The 
type here displayed is not only suggested 
in his writings but also lived out by this 
late French author, killed in an “absurd” 
automobile accident in early 1960 while 
speeding on his way to Paris. The unique- 


34 Quoted in Six Great Modern Short Novels 
(New York: Dell Publishing Company, 1954), 
p. 326. 

35 Ibid. 


ness of Camus is that he rises above the 
despair and defiance of most “prophetic 
voices,” admits nostra culpa, but clings 
firmly to a humanistic credo of hope in 
man in spite of life’s ultimate absurdity, 
even while “professing vociferously his 
own infamy.” 

Camus is not a nihilist, nor an exis- 
tentialist, nor an atheist — in the common 
sense of the term. Rather he accepts the 
irrationality of life, going on to say: 

In the lowest depths of our nihilism, 

I have searched only for reasons to tran- 

scend it.... I believe I entertain a just 

notion of the greatness of Christianity. But 
there are some of us in this persecuted 
world who feel that if Christ died for cer- 
tain men, He did not die for us. And at 
the same time we refuse to despair of 
man... . If we consent to do without 

God and without hope, we are not resigned 

to do without man.36 


Proclaiming such a “faith,” Jean-Bap- 
tiste Clemence steps forth as its protagonist 
in the autobiographical-confessional work 
of Camus, The Fall. It is the chilling story 
of a retired Parisian lawyer emoting to an 
acquaintance “on a bench out of the rain” 
aside the canals of Amsterdam. “The 
Fall” of this masterful man, as the story 
spins out, was his ultimate, ghastly reali- 
zation that he was a hypocrite par excel- 
lence, a fraud-hero of the first rank. The 
dream of his supreme dominance and 
intrinsic worth as an exceptional person 
was shattered by a series of circumstances 
which revealed the true nature of his inner 
infamy. He speaks of “keeping people in 
the refrigerator,’ bringing them out, and 
using them when best it suited himself. 


36 Quoted in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
Jan. 17, 1960. 
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He even had the luck of seeing member- 
ship in the Legion of Honor offered to 
him two or three times and of experienc- 
ing the privilege of turning it down! 
I am not hardhearted, far from it — full 
of pity on the contrary, and with a ready 
tear to boot. Only, my emotional impulses 
always turn toward me, my feelings of pity 
concern me. It is not true, after all, that 
I never loved. I conceived at least one 
great love in my life, of which I was 
always the object.37 


But the grisly confession, though it ad- 
mits personal guilt, subtly shifts over to 
the self-centered guilt of us all.35 And 
when the very thought of redemption 
flickers to mind, he muses: 

“O young woman, throw yourself into the 

water again so that I may a second time 

have the chance of saving both of us!” 

A second time, eh, what a risky suggestion! 

Just suppose, cher mditre, that we should 

be taken literally? Wed have to go 

through with it. Brr ...! The water's 
so cold! But let’s not worry! It’s too late 
now. It will always be too late. For- 

tunately! 39 

This is the voice of the “New Hu- 
manism”! After repeated, horrendous 
world conflicts, unparalleled bestiality of 
man against man, a not so thin voice still 
remains — not only enduring but pre- 
vailing and calling for renewed hope in 
man without God! 


OTHER PORTRAITS 


There are other images of which we 
might speak. We could make out “scien- 


37 Camus, p. 58. 

38 Nederhood (supra) also points out the 
tefusal of modern man to admit responsibility 
for individual guilt, i.e., in The Man in the 
Gray Flannel Suit. 

39 Camus, p. 147. 
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tific man,” committed to the ideology of 
scientism as a modus vivendi. We could 
see “neurotic man” emerging from such a 
work as Colin Wilson’s The Outsider. 
There might be a “compartmentalized 
man” or the “isolated man” of David Ries- 
man’s The Lonely Crowd. T. S. Eliot’s The 
Cocktail Party gives us a shocking portrait 
of “self-centered man.” 


We could outline “bewildered man,” 
man in the midst of mechanized, specia- 
lized society, overwhelmed by the com- 
plexity of modern existence and wonder- 
ing which way to turn. Or again there is 
“determinist man,” created by Communist 
ideology or depth psychology, who in- 
dulges in a sense of self-justification and 
abdication of responsibility. “I 4ad to do 
this... .” “Someone or something did this 
to me....” “I cannot do other than what 
I have done,” etc. 


Through many of these portraits also 
runs the interplaying image of the “man 
of anxiety,” *° to use W.H. Auden’s phrase 
about the inhabitants (or inmates?) of 
the “age of anxiety,’ who are “children 
lost in a haunted wood.” The anxious 
bankruptcy of men’s hopes is expressed in 
a similar vein in A. E. Housman’s Last 
Poems: 

And how am I to face the odds 
Of man’s bedevilment and God’s? 
I, a stranger and afraid, 

In a world I never made. 


And John C. Cooper sums up the por- 


40 Note the studies made on why adults like 
“westerns.” Cf. Alexander Miller, “The ‘West- 
ern’ — A Theological Note,” The Christian Cen- 
tury, LXXIV (Nov. 27, 1957), 1409. Also cf. 
the curious analogy of the Lone Ranger as a 
Christ figure, for example, in Joseph Sittler, 
“Christianity and Mass Communication,” Fron- 
tiers, XII (December 1960), 19. 
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traits we have seen on the literary can- 
vases in his poem “Soul Searching”: 
A soldier with no zest for fighting, 
A poet with no zeal for writing, 
An architect without a plan: 
The prototype of modern man. 


INTERPRETATION AND CRITICISM 


In retrospect several points should be 
kept in mind in interpreting all this 
literature. 

First of all, from the Christian per- 
spective, the question should always be 
asked as to whether the writer portrays 
the true nature of man. Does he depict 
man as more base than he is, as no more 
than an animal? 44 Or, conversely, is man 
depicted as better than he really is in his 
depraved state after the Fall? 

Secondly the reader should remember 
that the novelist’s “law diagnosis” is not 
to be equated with the full Law of God 
found in the Scripture. It is that latter 
Law which must be spelled out, followed 
of course by the lively “good news,” to 
those who know only the “law affirma- 
tion” of man’s entrapment found in 
secular literature. 

And thirdly, a reader must not intro- 
duce meanings into a work which are not 
really there. In setting up categories, as 
has been done here, there is always the 
danger of an artificial systematization, of 
forcing conclusions from the observer's 
a priori. No “measuring rod” should be 
imposed upon something apart from itself. 


41 A prime reference here is Edmund Fuller’s 
Man in Modern Fiction (New York: Random 
House, 1958). Fuller decries the spate of novels 
which view man as an ironic, biological accident, 
clasped in the vise of determinisms, economic or 
biological. Cf. also his “Doctrines of Man in 
American Literature,” Religious Education, LVI 
(March—April 1961), 83. 


What was the writer's purpose and in- 
tention? Can this work be experienced 
outside itself? Is the critic guilty of the 
“heresy of paraphrase”? 

Some analysts, in examining this imagi- 
native literature, have not been content to 
let the literary artist “speak for himself.” 4 
In William Inge’s The Dark at the Top 
of the Stairs, for example, some commen- 
tators see portrayed the principles of 
Christian atonement and the presence of a 
Christ figure in the death of a young 
Jewish boy, when the analogy was not 
originally intended by the author at all. 

Sidney Lanier scores this type of in- 
terpretation in Christianity and Crisis, in 
an article titled “The Gospel According to 
Freud.” In discussing The Dark at the 
Top of the Stairs, he not only points up 
the danger in audiences “accepting un- 
knowingly and uncritically the view of 
man offered in what purports to be a 
homely ‘slice of life’” — ergo, a possible 
false prophetic voice. He also assails the 
philosophy implicit in the play, which he 
feels is “Latter-Day Freudianity.” In such 
a Freudian homily fractured relationships 
are healed simply by accepting and recog- 
nizing the needs of others and by setting 
aright the male-female relationships be- 
tween father and mother. 

But even more significant — and this 
is the key concern — is the tendency of 
Christians to use such a play uncritically 
to illustrate the Gospel of Christ. Is there 
Christian reconciliation without our 
blessed Lord Himself? Superimposing a 
definitively Christian redemption motif 
upon drama which should be viewed on 
its own grounds, Lanier implies, is “a dis- 


42 Cf. Finley Eversole, “Art in the Pulpit,” 
The Pulpit, XXXI (Dec. 1960). 
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honest kind of hitchhiking and like hitch- 
hiking, it is dangerous.” ** 

The fuzziness of such thinking and its 
resultant implications immediately point 
up a danger also for contemporary preach- 
ers. Today's homiletician who is struggling 
for “relevance” can be subtly seduced into 
these “questionable equations” in his de- 
sire to establish live contact. But in simple 
terms “it depends upon who's seeing the 
play!” The Christian seeing Macleish’s J. B. 
may read into it far different insights and 
values than the “good agnostic” who re- 
marks to the spouse: “Darling, we must 
get that book.” Lanier sums up: 

It is all very well to point to Dark at the 
Top of the Stairs as an example of the 
reconciling power of God’s love and the 
efficacy of forgiveness if you are speaking 
from within Christian experience. It is 
quite a different thing if you are speaking 
to the uncommitted, the seeking who now 
number a large proportion of our con- 
gregations. ... There is no equivalent for 
the saving truth in Christ. It is danger- 
ously misleading to marshal contemporary 
artists as witnesses to a God whom they do 
not yet acknowledge. We must take care 
that we do not unwittingly lead our flocks 
into an alien and sterile land.*# 


CHRISTIAN ARTISANS 


One further point needs mention here. 
In alluding to the preacher’s dilemma, 
Lanier comments on the preacher's reluc- 
tance to use Biblical illustrations ex- 
clusively because of the appalling Biblical 
illiteracy. But does Lanier press his point 
too far when he says that “unhappily, there 


43 Sidney Lanier, “The Gospel According to 
Freud,” Christianity and Crisis, XVIII (April 14, 
1958), 51. 

44 Ibid., pp. 51, 52. 
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is a marked dearth of compelling con- 
temporary depictions of Christian experi- 
ence in current plays, films, and novels”? 


Admittedly, the gross weight of writing 
that gluts the market is “non-Christian.” 
And much of purportedly Christian litera- 
ture is titillating, mawkish, and flabby, as 
William Mueller has pointed out. But 
what of T. S. Eliot, Dorothy Sayers, 
Charles Williams, W. H. Auden, Morris 
L. West (just read his The Devil’s Advo- 
cate!), not to mention the works of J. B. 
Phillips and C. S. Lewis? Here indeed is 
rich lore in which to see the image of the 
Christ man and the Christ woman, which 
we shall consider in conclusion.*® 


CHRIST MAN AND CHRIST WOMAN: 
THE BIBLICAL PORTRAIT 


“What, then, shall we say?” In much 
contemporary literature man by and of 
himself is stalemated because man as man 
has failed to solve his most basic prob- 
lem, his estrangement from God — his 
Creator, Redeemer, and Sustainer. He is 
a stranger to the self he was intended to 
be in God’s creation. The types we have 
considered point to man’s foremost need: 
life with and in God. To quote Mueller 
again: 

The serious student of modern fiction may 

discover that his reading eventuates in a 

self-knowledge alerting him to Biblical 


45 Canon Standrod Tucker Carmichael 
(Thompson House, St. Louis, Mo.) tells of a large 
church in Corpus Christi, Tex., on a busy 
thoroughfare, with the following large sign on 
its bulletin board: “CHRIST IS THE AN- 
SWER!!” An agnostic walking by asked: 
“What's the question?” Happily, writers such 
as those named are asking pagan man’s ques- 
tions, eliminating the old criticism that “the 
church has the answers, but is asking the wrong 
questions.” 
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affirmations previously unnoticed. 

The novelist will not save us, but he may 
well bring us to the knowledge that we are 
in need of salvation.*6 


Turning to the Gospel, we find the 
“true man,” the “new man,” in our blessed 
Lord and Savior. For He is at once the 
Man we are to be and the Power to be- 
come such a “new creature.” 47 

The apostle Paul spells out the process 
of cleaning the begrimed, painted-over 
canvas and letting the originally intended 
portrait begin to “come through”: 

This is my instruction, then, which I give 
you from God. Do not live any longer as 
the Gentiles live. For they live blindfold 
in a world of illusion, and are cut off from 
the life of God through ignorance and in- 
sensitiveness. They have stifled their con- 
sciences and then surrendered themselves 
to sensuality, practicing any form of im- 
purity which lust can suggest. But you 
have learned nothing like that from Christ, 
if you have really heard His voice and 
understood the truth that He has taught 
you. No, what you learned was to fling 
off the dirty clothes of the old way of 
living, which were rotted through and 
through with lust’s illusions, and, with 
yourselves mentally and spiritually remade, 
to put on the clean fresh clothes of the 
new life which was made by God’s design 
for righteousness — and the holiness which 
is no illusion. (Eph. 4:17-27 Phillips) 


This man, the Christ man — the Christ 
woman — does not make the error of 
1. The man of complacency, for he has 


46 William Mueller, p. 14. 

47 Cf. 2 Cor.5:17. Living out the “Christ 
man” is no mere imitatio Christi, but being 
plunged into death with Him and rising. with 
the resurrected Christ, who now lives within the 
Christ man. Cf. Col.3:11b (Goodspeed) : 
“Christ is everything and in us all,” and Rom. 
6:3-9. 


become “aware” in the fullest, truest sense, 
of life’s values — of what God has done in 
the person of His Son, Jesus Christ. He 
cannot be apathetic, for there is a new 
“self” inside him, the Christ within! And 
he “cannot but speak of the things which 
he has seen and heard.” (Acts 4:20) 

The Christ man does not make the 
error of 


2. The man of despair, for he has a 
whole new life to rejoice in, now that he 
is living “in God.” He says: 

Why art thou cast down, O my soul? And 

why art thou disquieted within me? Hope 

thou in God.—If God be for us, who 
can be against us? — All things are yours. 

(Ps. 42:5; Rom. 8:31; 1 Cor. 3:21) 


The Christ man does not make the 
error of 


3. The man of defiance, for he is over- 
whelmed by the love of the Father, a love 
so great, that “while we were yet sinners 
{“angry men!”}, Christ died for us.” (Rom. 
5:8) 

4. Nor can he be a stubborn hope-in- 
man, for having come face to face with 
the great God of redemption, God the 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, he can only 
say: “It is God that hath made us and not 
we ourselves” (Ps. 100:3), and can only 
affirm with Paul: 

He has delivered us from the dominion 
of darkness and transferred us to the king- 
dom of His beloved Son, in whom we 
have redemption, the forgiveness of sins. 

.. He is before all things, and in Him 
all things hold together. He is the Head 
of the body, the church; He is the Begin- 
ning, the First-born from the dead, that in 
everything He might be pre-eminent. For 
in Him all the fullness of God was pleased 
to dwell, and through Him to reconcile to 

Himself all things, whether on earth or 
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in heaven, making peace by the blood of 
His cross. (Col. 1:13, 14, 17-20 RSV) 


O the depth of the riches both of the 
wisdom and knowledge of God! How 
unsearchable are His judgments, and His 
ways past finding out! For who hath 
known the mind of the Lord, or who 
hath been His counselor? Or who hath 
first given to Him that it shall be recom- 
pensed to Him again? For of Him, and 
through Him, and to Him are all things, 
to whom be glory forever. Amen. (Rom. 


11:33-36 KJV) 


Yes, this is the Christ man, the pur- 
pose of whose life is to glorify God... 
and to enjoy Him forever. This is the 
image of man that we must bring to the 
man in the pew and to modern man 
everywhere. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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The Historical Background 


of “A Brief Statement’ 


(Continued) 


Ill 


MOVEMENTS WITHIN LUTHERANISM 
IN AMERICA, 1887—1932 


Important as are the major theological 
movements in America and Germany be- 
tween 1887 and 1932 for an understand- 
ing of the Middle Period of the history 
of the Missouri Synod, even more im- 
portant are the movements within Lu- 
theranism in America during this time. 
These movements, to state the self-evident, 
have their roots in previous periods. 
Without an understanding of these move- 
ments, however, the doctrinal formulations 
of the Missouri Synod, especially of 
A Brief Statement, cannot be understood 
adequately. 

When the Missouri Synod was or- 
ganized in 1847 Lutheranism in America 
was in, what Jacobs calls, the period of 
revival and expansion (1817—60).! Early 
in that period the General Synod had been 
organized (1820) by the Pennsylvania 
Ministerium, the New York Ministerium, 
the North Carolina Synod, and the Mary- 
land and Virginia Synod.” The import- 


1 Henry E. Jacobs, A History of the Evangel- 
ical Lutheran Church in the United States, Vol. 
IV: The American Church History Series, ed. 
Philip Schaff et alii; Sth ed. (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1907), p. 349. 

2 J. W. Early, “The Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania and the Organization of the General 
Synod,” The Lutheran Church Review, XI (Jan- 
uary 1892), 61—70; ibid., XI (April 1892), 
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ance of this organization has been stated 

by Wentz from his point of view as 

follows: 
It provided the means and agencies for 
prosecuting independent Lutheran educa- 
tional, missionary, and charitable opera- 
tions. Above all, it gave to the church of 
this country, even to those who did not at 
once become members of the General 
Synod, a nationwide outlook and interest 
and a sense of permanent citizenship in 
this Republic.* 


The withdrawal of the Pennsylvania Min- 
isterium in 1823 from the General Synod 
could have permanently disrupted this 
body. The efforts of Samuel S. Schmucker, 
however, kept the remnants of the Gen- 
eral Synod together and rallied them 
around the founding of a theological sem- 
inary at Gettysburg (1826).4 The Gen- 
eral Synod had resolved: 


In this seminary shall be taught, in the 
German and English languages, the funda- 
mental doctrines of the sacred Scriptures 
as contained in the Augsburg Confession. 


It required that every instructor on the 


172—186; Jacobs, pp. 351—361; Fr. Bente, 
American Lutheranism (St. Louis: Concordia 
Publishing House, 1919), II, 12—175; Abdel 
R. Wentz, A Basic History of Lutheranism in 
America (Philadelphia: The Muhlenburg Press, 
1955), pp. 78—84. 

3 Ibid., p. 80. 

4 Abdel R. Wentz, History of the Gettysburg 
Theological Seminary (Philadelphia: The Muh- 
lenberg Press, 1926). 
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THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF “A BRIEF STATEMENT” 


teaching staff of the seminary subscribe to 
the statement: 


I believe the Augsburg Confession and the 
catechism of Luther to be a summary and 
just exhibition of the fundamental doc- 
trines of the Word of God.® 


The changes made in the Augsburg Con- 
fession by Schmucker, therefore, in the 
“Definite Synodical Platform” of 1855 
must be regarded as deviations from the 
adopted stand of the church body. 
Schmucker maintained that the Augsburg 
Confession approved the ceremonies con- 
nected with the Roman Mass, condoned 
private confession and absolution, and 
taught incorrectly on the Lord’s Day, bap- 
tismal regeneration, and the Real Presence 
in the Lord’s Supper.® As early as 1834 
Schmucker indicated his views regarding 
the Lord’s Supper: 


After a protracted and unprofitable strug- 
gle, the Lutheran church has long since 
settled down in the happy conviction, that 
on this, as on all other subjects not clearly 
determined by the inspired volume, her 
sons shall be left to follow the dictates of 


5 Quoted by Jacobs, p.367 from Catalogue 
and Constitution for 1840, p.10. The Constitu- 
tion of the General Synod had no confessional 
paragraph. See the English translation by Dr. 
Endress in S. S. Schmucker, Elements of Popular 
Theology, 5th ed. (Philadelphia: S. S. Miles, 
1845), pp.451—457. The “Formula for the 
Government and Discipline of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church,” Appendix I, ibid., pp. 420 to 
450, likewise had no doctrinal paragraph be- 
yond that which affirmed a belief in the revela- 
tion “contained in the books known in Prot- 
estant Christendom as the Old and New 
Testaments.” (P. 240) 


6 Definite Platform: Doctrinal and Dis- 
ciplinarian, for Evangelical Lutheran District 
Synods; Constructed in Accordance with the 
Principles of the General Synod, 2d ed. (Phil- 
adelphia: Miller & Burlock, 1856). See also 
“Americanisch-lutherische Kirche,” Lehre und 
Webre, 1 (October 1855), 319, 320. 
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their own conscience, having none to mo- 
lest them or make them afraid. In the 
Lutheran church in this country, each of 
the above views has some advocates, though 
the great body of our divines, if we mis- 
take not, embrace either the second or the 
third.7 


The Definite Platform was an attempt to 
make Lutheranism more conformable to 
the American ecclesiastical scene, Puritan 
in its outlook and Calvinistic in its theo- 
logical orientation. However, only three 
small Lutheran synods accepted it — the 
Olive Branch Synod, the Wittenberg 
Synod, and the East Ohio Synod. The 
organization of the Melanchthon Synod by 
followers of Schmucker in 1857 caused 
further misgivings within the General 
Synod, into which it had been admitted, 
up to the time of its reunion with the 
Maryland Synod (1869). The young 


7 Schmucker, Popular Theology, p. 305. The 
“second view” referred to is: “That the bread 
and wine remain in all respects unchanged; that 
the glorified human nature of Christ is not 
substantially (essentially) present at all, but 
only influentially, efficaciously and virtually; that 
is, by a special supernatural influence exerted on 
all communicants at the time when they receive 
the bread and wine” (p. 300, in italics in the 
original). The “third view’ is: “The third 
opinion is, that there is no presence of the 
glorified HUMAN nature of the Saviour, either 
substantial or influential, nor any thing myste- 
rious of supernatural in the eucharist; yet that 
whilst the bread and wine are merely symbolic 
representations of the Saviour’s absent body by 
which we are reminded of his sufferings, there 
is also a PECULIAR and SPECIAL spiritual 
blessing bestowed by the divine Saviour on all 
worthy communicants, by which their faith and 
Christian graces are confirmed.” (P. 303; italics 
in the original) 

8 The best account of this episode in Amer- 
ican Lutheranism is still Vergilius Ferm, The 
Crisis in American Lutheran Theology: A Study 
of the Issue Between American Lutheranism and 
Old Lutheranism (New York and London: The 
Century Co., 1927). H. Hoyer, “Die sogenannte 
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Missouri Synod followed the events in the 
General Synod with interest, but found the 
Definite Platform very inadequate.® This 
document, nevertheless, had one very 
perceptible influence on the Missouri 
Synod: it was the immediate occasion for 
Walther’s invitation for free conferences 
of all Lutherans subscribing to the Augs- 
burg Confession.!° 
These free conferences, held in Colum- 
bus (1856), Pittsburgh (1857), Cleve- 
land (1858), and Fort Wayne (1859), 
discussed the Augsburg Confession. The 
fifth conference was not held, partly be- 
cause of Walther’s absence (he was in 
Europe for reasons of health). Repre- 
sentatives of the Ohio Synod found it 
undesirable to participate further. 
Thus a great attempt to unite Lutherans in 
America came to an end. That the Con- 
ferences produced results, however, cannot 
be doubted. The formation of the Synod- 
ical Conference of 1872 may safely be 
listed among the fruits of these endeavors. 


Indirectly, these free conferences were 
a factor also in the formation of the 


Americanische Uberarbeitung der Augsburgi- 
schen Confession,” Lehre und Webre, I (No- 
vember 1855), 336—341. 

9 Ibid., I (December 1855), 381f.; ibid., II 
(January 1856), 28; ibid., II (March 1856), 
95, 96; ibid., If (July 1856), 223, 224; ibid., 
II (October 1856), 320; these are all news 
notes. See H. Hoyer’s review of W. J. Mann’s 
A Plea for the Augsburg Confession in Answer 
to Objections of the Definite Platform in Lehre 
und Webhre, Il (March 1856), 75—83; “The 
Broken Platform,” ibid., II (March 1856), 92 
to 94; Definite Platform, ibid., II] (January 
1857), 27, 28. 

10 [C. F. W. Walther}, “Vorwort zu Jahr- 
gang 1856,” ibid., II (January 1857), 1—5. 

11 E, L. Lueker, “Walther and the Free Lu- 
theran Conferences of 1856—1859,” CONCOR- 
DIA THEOLOGICAL MONTHLY, XV _ (August 
1944), 529—563. 


General Council. They had helped to 
strengthen Lutheran confessionalism and 
in that way served to bring together some 
of the synods that met in Fort Wayne in 
1867 to organize the General Council. 
These synods were: The Pennsylvania 
Ministerium, the New York Ministerium, 
the Pittsburgh Synod, the English District 
Synod of Ohio, the English Synod of Ohio, 
the Canada Synod, the Augustana Synod, 
the Wisconsin Synod, the Michigan 
Synod, the Minnesota Synod, and the 
Illinois Synod.1* Representatives of the 
Iowa Synod and of the Ohio Synod were 
present, but these synods did not join the 
General Council in 1867. The Ohio Synod 
raised the “Four Points” — questions which 
are still being asked in American Lu- 
theranism. They pertained to “Chiliasm,” 
“Mixed Communions,” “exchanging pul- 
pits with sectarians,” and “secret or un- 
churchly societies.”1% The Illinois Synod 
and the Minnesota Synod withdrew from 
the General Council in 1871 because the 
answers of the Council on the “Four 
Points” were unsatisfactory.14 The Iowa 
Synod, too, in 1872, expressed its dissatis- 
faction with the General Council’s stand 
on these questions.° The Wisconsin 


12 §. E. Ochsenford, Documentary History of 
the General Council of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in North America (Philadelphia: Gen- 
eral Council Publishing House, 1912), p. 147; 
Bente, American Lutheranism, II, 176—227. 

The influence of the immigrant Midwest Lu- 
theranism on Lutheranism in the East is analyzed 
in detail by Carl Mauelshagen, American Lu- 
theranism Surrenders to Forces of Conservatism 
(Athens, Ga.: University of Georgia, Division 
of Publications, 1936). 

13 Ochsenford, p. 155 and pp. 328—380. 

14 Ibid., pp. 235, 336. 

15 [bid., p. 236. The question of pulpit and 
altar fellowship was not answered satisfactorily 
for the Iowa Synod. 
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Synod had withdrawn already in 1869, 
rejecting “each and every form of Chili- 
asm,” warning against membership in 
secret societies as “anti-Christian and soul 
endangering,” and designating altar and 
pulpit fellowship with non-Lutherans “as 
a unionistic practice.” 1® 


Besides the General Synod and the 
General Council there was a third group 
which went into the composition of the 
United Lutheran Church in America on 
Nov. 16, 1918. This group, the United 
Synod of the South, organized in 1876, 
was the product of a union of the General 
Synod of the South (1863), the Tennes- 
see Synod (1820), and the Holston Synod 
(1861).17 These three groups, number- 
ing 45 district synods in North America, 
in effecting the ULCA brought about the 
union of a powerful organization within 
Lutheranism. However, it was more dis- 
tantly removed from the Missouri Synod 
than the Midwest synods. In its constitu- 
tion the ULCA spelled out its doctrinal 
basis: all the canonical books of the Bible 


16 [bid., p. 332. 

17 Wentz, Lutheranism in America, pp. 
279 ff.; F. Bfente}, “The United Synod of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in the South,” 
Lehre und Wehre, LXIII (January 1917), 7 to 
16 (the article is in German). 

The Missouri Synod criticized the ULCA 
merger of 1918 because the uniting bodies devi- 
ated from sound Lutheran practices and allowed 
errors by men in their midst who denied verbal 
inspiration, taught co-operation in conversion, 
tolerated evolutionism, supported the prohibition 
movement, permitted lodgery, and condoned 
unionism. {Th.} G[raebner], “The Merger,” 
Lutheran Witness, XXXVII (Oct. 29, 1918), 
340—342; ibid. XXXVII (Nov. 12, 1918), 
354—-356; ibid. XXXVII (Nov. 26, 1918), 
372, 373; ibid., XXXVII (Dec. 10, 1918), 386, 
387; ibid, XXXVII (Dec. 24, 1918), 403 to 
406. Idem, “Two Types of Lutheranism,” ibid., 
XXXVIII (June 10, 1919), 180—183. 
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as the inspired Word of God, the only 
infallible rule of faith and practice; the 
three ecumenical creeds of Christendom; 
the Augsburg Confession; the other Lu- 
theran Symbols as in harmony with the 
Augsburg Confession.1® 


The action of the ULCA in joining the 
Federal Council of Churches in 1922 on 
a “consultative” basis caused a writer of 
the Missouri Synod to call for free con- 
ferences within the Lutheran Church so 
that there would not be a closer alignment 
with the Federal Council by the ULCA. 
These conferences, he wrote, should be 
continued until, D.v., full unity had been 
attained.!® 


Of greater consequence, as indicated, 
were the relationships between the Mis- 
souri Synod and the synods which entered 
into the American Lutheran Church in 
1930. These were the Buffalo Synod, the 
Iowa Synod, and the Ohio Synod. It is not 
the intention here to review the relation- 
ships in the period from 1847 to 1887 in 
any detail. A reminder of principal dif- 
ferences between each of these synods and 
the Missouri Synod as they persisted into 
the Middle Period may, however, be in 
order. 

The differences between the Missouri 
Synod and the Buffalo Synod centered in 
questions of church polity. The Hirtenbrief 


18 Wentz, Lutheranism in America, p. 284; 
Doctrinal Declarations: A Collection of Official 
Statements on the Doctrinal Position of Various 
Lutheran Synods in America (St. Louis: Concor- 
dia Publishing House, n.d.) p.3; also see F. 
B{ente}, ‘“Lehrbasis der Generalsynode seit 
1913,” Lehre und Wehre, LXII (January 1916), 
1—7; ibid., LXII (February 1916), 58—69. 

19 F[riedrich} B{ente], “The United Lutheran 
Church und das Federal Council,’ Lehre und 
Webre, LXVIII (August and September 1922), 
257; see pp. 248—257 for the entire article. 
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of J. A. A. Grabau in 1840 had brought 
about a rejoinder from the Saxons who 
later participated in the organizing of the 
Missouri Synod. They disliked the strong 
clericalism of the Prussian group. A col- 
loquy in 1866 discussed the doctrines of 
the ministry, the church, ordination, and 
excommunication, questions which were 
not downed by the conference. The con- 
ference resulted in a split within the Buf- 
falo Synod, some of the pastors joining the 
Wisconsin Synod.*° The Buffalo Synod was 
not a large group at any time after that; 
it numbered only 35 pastors and 6,800 
members in 1930, at the time of the organ- 
ization of the American Lutheran Church. 
The Missouri Synod, nevertheless, remained 
conscious of her differences with this 
church body,*! perhaps because the doc- 
trines of the church and the ministry had 
been faced with almost traumatic acute- 
ness in the early years of her congregations’ 
existence.** 

The Iowa Synod, too, appeared early in 


20 Chr. Hochstetter, Die Geschichte der 
Evangelisch-lutherischen Missouri-Synode in 
Nord-Amerika, und ihrer Lehrkampfe (Dresden: 
Heinrich J. Naumann, 1885), pp. 179—278; 
Roy A. Suelflow, “The Relations of the Missouri 
Synod with the Buffalo Synod up to 1866,” 
Concordia Historical Institute Quarterly, XXVII 
(April 1954), 1—19; ibid., XX VII (July 1954), 
57—73; ibid., XX VII (October 1954), 97—132. 

21 So, e.g., C.F. W. Walther wrote to Pastor 
Fr. Brunn in Steeden, Nassau, Germany, in 
1861: “Unser Kampf mit Buffalo ist ein Kreuz, 
das uns fort und fort fast zu Boden driicken 
will.” L. Fuerbringer, editor, Briefe von C. F. 
W. Walther an seine Freunde, Synodalgenossen 
und Familienglieder (St. Louis: Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 1915), I, 160. 

22 Hochstetter, pp. 32—60; Walter O. For- 
ster, Zion on the Mississippi (St. Louis: Concor- 
dia Publishing House, 1953), pp. 507—534; 
Carl S. Mundinger, Government in the Missouri 
Synod (St.Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 
1947), pp. 109—162. 


the history of the Missouri Synod. Wil- 
helm Loehe had a hand in promoting the 
Iowa Synod, as he had helped the Missouri 
Synod. The Iowa Synod, in fact, is a prod- 
uct of the differences on the questions of 
the church and the ministry between Loehe 
and the Missouri Synod. It was organized 
in 1854 by G. M. Grossmann, John Dein- 
doerfer, and others, who had been in the 
Franconian settlements in Michigan — set- 
tlements sent over by Loehe that had be- 
come organized congregations belonging to 
the Missouri Synod. To the Missourians it 
was the lowaische Oppositionssynode.*> In 
1867, the year after the colloquy with the 
Buffalo Synod, the Missousians met in col- 
loquy with representatives of the Iowa 
Synod. The position on the Lutheran Sym- 
bols, open questions, chiliasm, the doctrine 
of the Antichrist, the doctrine of Sunday, 
and the question of the first resurrection 
were discussed, but not the doctrine of the 
church and the ministry. No agreement, 
however, was reached.”4 


23 This phrase is used by Hochstetter, p. 278. 
For the Iowa Synod and more specifically Iowa- 
Missouri relations to 1867 see ibid., pp. 278 to 
309; J. Deindoerfer, Geschichte der Evangelisch- 
Lutherischen Synode von Iowa und anderen 
Staaten (Chicago: Wartburg Publishing House, 
1897), pp. 3—23; G. J. Fritschel, Quellen und 
Dokumente zur Geschichte und Lebhrstellung der 
Iowa Synode (Chicago: Wartburg Publishing 
House, 1916), passim. 

24 Besides references cited in footnote 23 see 
J. P. Beyer, Stenographisch aufgezeichnetes Col- 
loquium der Vertreter der Synode von Illinois 
{sic for Iowa, given correctly on cover} und der 
von Missouri, Ohio, u. a. St., . . . (Chicago: 
Chicago Union, 1868), pp. 1—175. 

Siegmund und Gottfried Fritschel, Iowa und 
Missouri: Eine Verteidigung der Lehrstellung der 
Synode von Iowa gegentiber den Angriffen des 
Prof, {F. A.} Schmidt (Chicago: Wartburg Pub- 
lishing House, n.d.), was written in 1878 (cf. 
p. 289). In it Iowa’s chiliasm, its Richtung, its 
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The third synod which made up the 
American Lutheran Church in 1930 was 
the Ohio Synod. It is the oldest of the 
three synods, having been organized al- 
ready in 1818, a Western outpost of the 
Pennsylvania Ministerium. However, in 
1820 it refused to join the General Synod. 
The influence of Paul Henkel, and later 
Andrew Henkel, was in the direction 
of Lutheran confessionalism, a tendency 
strengthened by W. F. Lehmann and Mat- 
thias Loy in the second half of the century. 
The free conferences of the 1850s helped 
to draw at least a portion of the Ohio 
Synod clergy closer to the Missouri Synod. 
It participated, as did the Missouri Synod, 
in the preliminary convention of the Gen- 
eral Council (1866) ,7° but did not join the 
council in the following year, although its 
delegates were present.** It was the Ohio 
Synod that raised the question of the “Four 
Points” in 1867 and forced the protracted 
discussion of them in the convention of the 
following year.2* In this year (1868) fra- 
ternal relations were established with the 
Missouri Synod,”* the first step toward the 


position on the symbols, and its open questions 
are defended. 

25 Ochsenford, p. 133. 

26 Ibid., pp. 148, 154. 

27 Ibid., pp.328 ff. A. G{raebner}, “Zur 
Geschichte der ‘vier Punkte, ” Lehre und Wehre, 
XXXIV (June 1888), 167—173; ibid., XXXIV 
(July and August 1888), 217—224; ibid., 
XXXIV (September 1888), 257—264; ibid., 
XXXIV (October 1888), 302—310;  ibid., 
XXXIV (November and December 1888), 342 
to 354. ’ 

28 Proceedings, Joint Ohio Synod, 1868, pp. 
32, 33; see Paul E. Kretzmann, “Documents Re- 
garding Church Affiliation and Organic Union 
in the Lutheran Church of America,” Concordia 
Historical Institute Quarterly, IV (October 
1931), 88, 89; ibid., V (October 1932), 109, 
110. 
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formation of the Synodical Conference in 
1872, for which the Ohio Synod gave the 
impetus.”® 

Between 1868 and 1880 the Ohio Synod 
and the Missouri Synod enjoyed fraternal 
relationships. It was the Ohio Synod Sem- 
inary which in 1878 awarded C. F. W. 
Walther an honorary doctor of divinity 
degree.2° It was Lehmann who became 
president of the Synodical Conference in 
1873, a position to which he was re- 
elected for one-year terms in 1874, 1875, 
1877, and 1879, a position he held at the 
time of his death (1880), in the midst of 
the Gnadenwahlstreit.3 


This controversy on election caused a 
breach between the Ohio Synod and the 
Missouri Synod which has remained until 
the present time. The breach is one of 
the major factors which helped shape the 
course of Lutheranism in America in the 
period between 1887 and 1932, because 
the relationships between the Missouri 
Synod and the Ohio Synod remained essen- 
tially unfavorable throughout the period. 

The Norwegian Synod, too, withdrew 
from the Synodical Conference because of 
the controversy on predestination. 


29 Denkschrift, enthaltend eine eingehende 
Darlegung der Griinde weshalb die zur Synodal- 
Conferenz der evangel.-luther. Kirche von Nord- 
Amerika zutretenden Synoden sich nicht an 
eine der hierzulande schon bestehenden luther- 
isch benannten Verbindungen von Synoden 
haben anschliessen kénnen (Columbus: Schulze 
und Gassmann, 1871), p. 3. 

30 See file on “honorary degree” in Walther 
papers, Concordia Historical Institute, St. Louis. 

31 Proceedings, Synodical Conference, 1873, 
p. 31; Proceedings, Synodical Conference, 1874, 
p. 54; Proceedings, Synodical Conference, 1875, 
p. 36; Proceedings, Synodical Conference, 1877, 
p. 52; Proceedings, Synodical Conference, 1878, 
p. 68; Proceedings, Synodical Conference, 1879, 
p. 51. 
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. not because of disagreement in doc- 
trine with the other synods, but because 
it was hoped that a settlement of the con- 
troversy which raged within the Synod 
itself thereby might more easily be reached. 
Since the discussions in the Synodical Con- 
ference were carried on in the German 
language, which was not understood by the 
majority of the Norwegians, it was feared 
membership in this body might complicate 
matters and make a settlement more dif- 
ficult.32 


This Synod was organized in 1853; early 
in its history it established fraternal rela- 
tions with the Missouri Synod, utilizing its 
Seminary for the training of pastors, and 
joining with the Ohio and Missouri synods 
in the organization of the Synodical Con- 
ference.** 

The Wisconsin Synod, which now in- 
cludes the Minnesota Synod, is the only 
charter member of the Synodical Confer- 
ence, besides the Missouri Synod, which 
has retained its membership in that body. 
The Illinois Synod joined the Missouri 
Synod and became an integral part of it 
(1880). By 1872 earlier unionistic and 
doctrinally loose tendencies within the 
Wisconsin Synod had given way to a 
stanch Lutheran confessionalism.34 The 


32 Chr. Anderson, “Historical Sketch of the 
Beginnings, Growth and Development of the 
Norwegian Synod,” Grace for Grace: Brief His- 
tory of the Norwegian Synod, ed. S. C. Ylvisaker 
(Mankato, Minn.: Lutheran Synod Book Co., 
1943), pp. 61 f. 

33 Tbid., pp. 57 ff.; S. C. Ylvisaker, “The Mis- 
souri Synod and the Norwegians,” Ebenezer, ed. 
W. H. T. Dau; augmented ed. (St. Louis: Con- 
cordia Publishing House, 1922), 264—272; 
Gerhard Belgum, “The Old Norwegian Synod,” 
unpublished Ph. D. dissertation, Yale University, 
1957, on microfilm in Concordia Historical In- 
stitute. 

34 Continuing in His Word: The History of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Joint Synod of Wis- 





Wisconsin Synod remained solidly on the 
side of the Missouri Synod in the contro- 
versy on election.®*° 


Regarding the controversy on election it 
need only be pointed out now that the 
basic question at issue was, as Charles 
Porterfield Krauth of the General Council 
phrased it from a vantage point outside the 
controversy itself, “Is our faith a cause of 
God’s election, or an effect of it?”°° The 
term intuitu fidei, as used by older Lu- 
theran dogmaticians, was interpreted, mis- 
interpreted, defended, and attacked in the 
controversy.** Missouri's formulation of 
the “Thirteen Theses,” > was approved 
both by the Missouri Synod *® and by the 
Synodical Conference.*° The “we believe, 
teach, and confess” of each of the theses 
has the ring of a creedal statement. 


Looking back, this is the situation in 
1887. The General Synod (1820), the 
General Council (1867), and the United 
Synod of the South (1876), the Iowa 
(1854), Ohio (1818), and Buffalo (1845) 
synods, the Norwegian Synod (1853), and 
the synods of the Synodical Conference 


consin and Other States, 1850—1950 (Milwau- 
kee: Northwestern Publishing House, 1951), 
pp. 13—26. 

35 Proceedings, Synodical Conference, 1882, 
p. 64; Continuing in His Grace, p.79. 

36 Jacobs, p. 505, quoted from Lutheran 
Church Review, Ill, 68 ff. 

37 No attempt will be made in any way to 
cite the literature on this controversy. A defin- 
itive study of the controversy is a desideratum. 

38 They are found most easily in Erwin L. 
Lueker, ed. Lutheran Cyclopedia (St. Louis: Con- 
cordia Publishing House, 1954), pp. 1057, 1058, 
sub “Thirteen Theses.” 

39 Proceedings, Mo. Synod, 1881, p. 41. 

40 Proceedings, Synodical Conference, 1882, 
p.79, “. . . dass sich die Synodalkonferenz zu 
den dreizehn Thesen . . . von der Gnadenwahl 
bekenne, .. .” In italics in the original. 
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(1872), chiefly the Missouri (1847) and 
the Wisconsin (1850) synods, were the 
chief Lutheran church bodies in America. 
The doctrines of election, the church and 
the ministry, confessional subscription, and 
the “Four Points” were the chief issues 
which separated them. 


The appearance in 1889 of Grosse’s 
popularly written comparative symbolics 
in 132 pages highlighted the doctrinal dif- 
ferences among the Lutherans. He began 
with the Buffalo Synod, its “false doctrines” 
(falsche Lehre) concerning the church, the 
office of the keys, the ministry, ordination, 
synods, and church government. He then 
turned to the Iowa Synod. Its false doc- 
trines were: Chiliasm, concerning the An- 
tichrist, open questions, the ministry and 
church government, free will, conversion, 
and election, and its stance toward the 
Lutheran Confessions. The Ohio Synod 
taught falsely, according to Grosse, on 
conversion, justification, election, or pre- 
destination, and the certainty of election 
or salvation; moreover, its readiness to 
take doctrinal formulations of the fathers 
as a foundation for faith was scored. The 
General Council was called a unionistic 
church body, which tolerated false doc- 
trines concerning conversion and justi- 
fication, condoned pulpit fellowship with 
sectarian churches, altar fellowship with 
the heterodox, and permitted lodge mem- 
bership even among its pastors. In addi- 
tion, its teachings on church government 
were regarded as false and dangerous. The 
General Synod, so Grosse maintained, was 
not truly Lutheran in its intent and doc- 
trinal position, thoroughly unionistic in its 
practices.*1 


41 C. Johannes Grosse, Unterscheidungslehren 
der hauptsachlichsten sich lutherisch nennenden 





On behalf of the Iowa Synod, at least, 
an attempt was made to refute the charges 
of false doctrine levied by Grosse.*? Both 
the Iowa and the Ohio synods, however, 
were regarded as harboring “false proph- 
ets” and false teachings in 1905. By that 
time the question of the analogia fidei had 
been added to the doctrinal differences be- 
tween these synods and the Missouri Synod. 
The question of the analogia fidei deals 
with the question whether the clear Word 
of God alone is the source and norm of 
faith or whether it is subject to enlight- 
ened reason.** In the “Lehre von der Be- 
kehrung, Gnadenwahl und Schriftanalogie 
sind die Ohioer and Iowaer falsche Pro- 
pheten,” it was said.44 There were ample 
reasons, it was stated and detailed, why the 
Missourians should avoid them.*® 

It is not at all surprising that the Iowa 
and Ohio synods should attempt to reach 
doctrinal agreement and perhaps organic 
union. It is surprising that the latter was 
not accomplished until 1930. Meanwhile 
a series of conferences and theses prepared 
the way for such a union. 

In July 1893 representatives of the Ohio 
and of the Iowa synods met in Michigan 
City, Ind. They adopted six theses dealing 


Synoden sowie der nambhaftesten Sectenkirchen 
in den Vereinigten Staaten von Nord-Amerika 
(St. Louis: Lutherischer Concordia-Verlag, 
1889), pp. 1—57. 

42 §. Fritschel, Die Unterscheidungslehren 
der Synoden von Iowa und Missouri (Chicago: 
Wartburg Publishing House, n.d.), 94 pages, 
according to p.3 a reprint from the Kiérchliche 
Zeitschrift of 1891 and 1892. 

43 F. Bfente}], “Warum konnen wir keine 
gemeinsamen Gebetsgottesdienste mit Ohioern 
und Jowaern veranstalten und abhalten?” Lehre 
und Webre, LI (March 1905), 98 f. 

44 Tbid., p. 101. 

45 Ibid., pp. 98—115, especially pp. 103 to 
115. 
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with the Church, the Ministry, the Symbols, 
Open Questions, Chiliasm and the Anti- 
christ, Predestination and Conversion.*® 
Especially the last thesis was directed 
against the Missouri Synod and was con- 
demned within the Missouri Synod.*7 This 
condemnation, however, seems not to have 
been on the official level. The same theses 
were discussed again and adopted with 
some changes *® when representatives of 
the Ohio and Iowa synods met in Toledo, 
Ohio, Feb. 13—15, 1907.*9 They were 
promptly dubbed “Die Toledoer Unions- 
thesen” in Missouri circles. It was pre- 
dicted that eventually the Ohio Synod 
would enter into church fellowship with 
the General Council and the General 
Synod.5° The Iowa Synod accepted the 
theses in convention assembled in Men- 
dota, Ill, June 20—25 of the same year, 
and declared church fellowship with the 
Ohio Synod.*! 

However, the Ohio Synod, meeting in 
Appleton, Wis., in 1908, resolved that it 
could not enter into pulpit and altar fel- 





46 F{ranz} P{ieper}], “Das Colloquium der 
Synoden von Ohio und Iowa,” ibid., XXXIX 
(September 1893), 257—264. 

47 Tdem, “Zur Beurtheilung des ohioisch- 
iowaischen Colloquiums,” ibid., XX XIX (Octo- 
ber 1893), 289—293. 

48 So Meisinger of Baden as quoted by F. 
B{ente]} in “Kirchlich-Zeitgeschichtliches,” ibid., 
LIII (November 1907), 518f. The doctrine of 
the Antichrist was not included in the Toledo 
theses. 

49 Doctrinal Declarations, pp. 5—7; the date 
1908, however, should be corrected to 1907. 

G. J. Fritschel, ed., Quellen und Dokumente, 
No. 114, pp. 362—364. 

50 F.  Bfente}, ‘“Kirchlich-Zeitgeschicht- 
liches,” Lehre und Webhre, LIII (June 1907), 
278—284. 

51 Idem, “Kirchlich-Zeitgeschichtliches,” ibid., 
LIII (October 1907), 469—471. 





lowship with the Iowa Synod, because of 
Iowa's friendly relations with the General 
Council.°*” The Iowa Synod gave an ex- 
planation to the Ohio Synod, admitting 
that it had exchanged delegates as an ex- 
pression of church fellowship and pleading 
for fellowship with the Ohio Synod.** This 
meeting at Richmond (1910) welcomed 
the statement of the Iowa Synod, acknowl- 
edged it as an orthodox Lutheran body, but 
pleaded for the removal of certain differ- 
ences in doctrine before altar and pulpit 
fellowship was established.** 


In 1912 the representatives of these two 
bodies met again in Toledo. The question 
of pulpit and altar fellowship between 
Iowa and the General Council still caused 
misgivings on the part of the Ohio Synod.* 
N. Rasmussen of the Ohio Synod issued 
a pamphlet entitled Can We Unite With 
Iowa? He stated the Ohio and Iowa synods 
agreed on open questions and a quatenus 
subscription to the confessions. The ques- 
tion of the Antichrist is not divisive; other 
points, he said, showed no significant dif- 
ferences.*® 


In 1918 altar and pulpit fellowship was 


52 Idem, “Kirchlich-Zeitgeschichtliches,” ibid., 
LIV (October 1908), 462—465. 

53 From the Kirchenzeitung [1910], pp. 
543 f. as reported by F. B{ente}, “Kirchlich- 
Zeitgeschichtliches,’ Lehre und Wehre, LVI 
(September 1910), 409—411. 

54 From the Kirchenblatt (Sept. 24, 1910), 
as quoted by F. Bf{ente} in “Kirchlich-Zeitge- 
schichtliches,” Lehre und Wehre, LVI (Decem- 
ber 1910), 561. 

55 E. P{ardieck}, ‘Kirchlich-Zeitgeschicht- 
liches,” ibid., LVIII (June 1912), 270, 271, 
with a quotation from the Kiéirchenzeitung. 
Lehre und Webhre, LVIII (September 1912), 
414, 415. 

56 Summarized by E. P{ardieck}, ‘“Kirch- 
lich-Zeitgeschichtliches,” ibid., LIX (January 
1913), 32—35. 
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declared between the Ohio and the Iowa 
synods.** Doctrinal agreement between the 
Iowa and Buffalo synods was declared in 
1919.°8 In this year representatives meet- 
ing in Chicago adopted (March 11, 1919) 
the Chicago Theses. The Augustana Synod, 
the Iowa Synod, the Joint Synod of Ohio, 
the Lutheran Free Church, the Norwegian 
Church of America, the United Danish 
Church, and the United Lutheran Church 
were represented at this meeting.°? The 
theses deal with general questions of Chris- 
tology and soteriology. 

This year 1918 (or the years 1917, 1918, 
and 1919) must be regarded as crucial in 
the history of the Lutheran Church in 
America, even though they merely divide 
the Middle Period in the internal history 
of the Missouri Synod into two parts. It 
is not only that altar and pulpit fellowship 
was declared between the Iowa and the 
Ohio synods; in 1917 the Norwegian syn- 
ods had united. 

The union movement among the Nor- 
wegians was of momentous importance to 
the Missouri Synod and governed its ac- 
tions to a greater extent than has been 
readily admitted or recognized. The close 





57 [Th.} G[raebner} in ‘Kirchlich-Zeitge- 
schichtliches,” ibid., LXIV (October 1918), 473 
and 474. 

58 Der Lutheraner, LXXV (Dec. 2, 1919), 
389. 

59 Doctrinal Declaration, pp. 22, 23, for the 
theses. These theses must be distinguished from 
the (Chicago) Intersynodical Theses of 1928. 
See also [Th.] G{raebner] in ‘“Kirchlich-Zeitge- 
schichtliches,” Lehre und Webhre, LXV (April 
1919), 183—187; Lueker, ed. Lutheran Cyclo- 
pedia, p. 193. 

G. M. Bruce, The Union Documents of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church with a Historical 
Survey of the Union Movement (Minneapolis: 
Church Council of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, 1948), pp. 84, 85. 





fraternal ties which had existed between 
the Missouri Synod and the Norwegian 
Synod before the Gnadenwahlstreit con- 
tinued, even though they were not as ex- 
tensive as previously. In 1903, e.g., the 
50th anniversary of the founding of the 
Synod, Concordia Seminary conferred hon- 
orary degrees —a rare event in those days 
—on Laur. Larsen, U. V. Koren, and H. A. 
Stub; the Norwegian Seminary recipro- 
cated with honorary degrees for Francis 
Pieper and A. L. Graebner.® Between 
1903 and 1917, however, the Norwegian 
Synod drew closer to the elements within 
its own ethnic group that had been antag- 
onistic to the Missouri Synod. 

In 1887 this antagonism to the Missouri 
Synod crystallized in the formation of the 
Anti-Missouri Brotherhood. To find the 
roots of this antagonism merely in the 
controversy on election or in ethnic dif- 
ferences would be to disregard the earlier 
controversy on slavery among the Norwe- 
gians, perhaps even the controversy on 
lay preaching, and the pietistic leanings 
among some Norwegians. In 1876 another 
Norwegian group had effected a reorgan- 
ization out of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in America (the Eielsen Synod, so 
named after its leader, Elling Eielsen). This 
reorganized group chose the name Hauge’s 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod, after the in- 
fluential Norwegian layman Hans Nielsen 
Hauge (d. 1824). The Norwegian Au- 
gustana Synod (1870) and the Conference 
for the Norwegian-Danish Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church in America (1870) had not 
been orientated toward the Missouri Synod. 
When, therefore, the anti-Missourians in 
the Norwegian Synod looked for partners, 
they found them among these two groups, 


60 Ylvisaker, in Ebenezer, ed. Dau, p. 269. 
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even though the Hauge Synod and the 
smaller Eielsen Synod did not join them. 
In 1890 the United Norwegian Lutheran 
Church was organized.® 


Already before 1890, however, efforts 
had been made among the various Nor- 
wegian groups toward union. In the 1870s, 
perhaps because of the free conference of 
the 1850s,°° the Norwegian Synod pro- 
moted free conferences among the Norwe- 
gians. The Rushford (Minnesota) con- 
ference and the Rock Prairie (Wisconsin) 
conference did not settle differences in doc- 
trine among the Norwegians. Yet regional 
conferences in 1877 and 1878 served to 
prepare the way for union meetings in the 
1880s. The St. Ansgar (Iowa) conference 
in 1881, the Roland (Iowa) conference in 
1882, and the Holden (Goodhue County, 
Minn.) conference in 1883 were free con- 
ferences in which the doctrines of objective 
justification (“justification of the world”), 
faith, and absolution were discussed. The 
free conferences then gave way to joint 
meetings as the result of the election of 
official committees to carry on negotiations 
with the other synods by the Norwegian 
Synod, the Norwegian-Augustana Synod, 
the Norwegian Conference, and the Hauge 
Synod. Joint meetings were held at Chi- 
cago in 1885, in Goodhue County ( Minn.) 
in 1886, and at Willmar (Minn.) in 1887. 
At the Willmar meeting the doctrine of 
justification (“justification of the world”) 


61 E. Clifford Nelson and Eugene L. Fevold, 
The Lutheran Church Among Norwegian Amer- 
icans (Minneapolis: Augsburg Publishing House, 
1960) in two volumes tell the story in detail; 
see the review of this work by Robert Preus 
in the Concordia Historical Institute Quarterly, 
XXXIII (January 1961), 126, 127. Bruce, 
pp. 1—6. 

62 Supra, footnote 11. 


was discussed. The year 1887, however, 
was the year in which the Anti-Missourians 
left the Norwegian Synod because of the 
controversy on election.** The meetings 
at Eau Claire (Wis.) in 1888, at Scan- 
dinavia (Wis.) in the same year, and 
Minneapolis (1890), which brought about 
the formation of the United Lutheran 
Church,** belong to the series of confer- 
ences and meetings which continued even 
after 1890. 

Not all of the meetings need be men- 
tioned. It is important to note, however, 
that in 1889 the Minnesota District of 
the Norwegian Synod adopted a memorial, 
petitioning the Synod to continue efforts 
to bring about a union of all Norwegian 
synods. A resolution of the Synod ac- 
cepted the essentials of the memorial. 
Thus in 1890 the initiative for an eventual 
union between the Norwegian Synod and 
the United Synod already had been 
launched by the former. The 1892 meet- 
ing in Willmar (Minn.) showed that the 
questions of prayer fellowship, the inspi- 
ration of the Scriptures, and the place of 
the Book of Concord had to be added to 
the questions which divided the Norwegian 
Lutherans. A free conference at Lanesboro 
(Minn.) in 1897 showed up differences 
in the doctrines of conversion and election. 
In 1899 two free conferences, one at 
Austin (Minn.) in January,® and the 
second at Northwood (Iowa) in October,” 
continued the discussions on conversion 
and election. 


In 1900 the district conventions of the 
63 Nelson and Fevold, I, 302—335. 
64 Ibid., II, 3—37. 
65 Ibid., II, 129—138. 
66 Lehre und Wehre, XLV (December 1899), 
378 f. 
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Norwegian Synod invited the district pres- 
idents and the theological faculties of the 
United Norwegian Synod to join their 
compeers in colloquy. Two meetings were 
held. The talks were broken off; however, 
conversations were resumed again in 1905, 
when the Hauge Synod, the Norwegian 
Synod, and the United Norwegian Synod 
met to discuss doctrinal differences. A set 
of theses on absolution, drawn up in 
1874, were discussed, accepted by the com- 
mittee (1906), and ratified by the three 
synods which they represented (1912). 
In that same year (1906) theses on lay 
preaching were adopted by the committees 
and later (1912) ratified. The following 
year (1907) theses on the call, and a year 
later (1908) theses on conversion, were 
agreed on.** All of these theses, however, 
lack antitheses, and the lack of antitheses, 
it was held, was a serious defect.6® Most 
important was the action in 1908, when 
the United, the Haugean, and the Norwe- 
gian Synod representatives met in Chicago. 
The theses regarding the call and conver- 
sion were accepted for submission to the 
bodies represented. The representatives of 
the Norwegian Synod, as visitors, explained 
to the Synodical Conference (in August 
1908) that their Synod would take no 
action on these theses and that these theses 
still lacked antitheses.®® Antitheses, how- 


67 Anderson, “Historical Sketch, etc.,” Grace 
for Grace, ed. Ylvisaker, pp. 92—102; pp. 156 
to 160 (theses on absolution); pp. 137—140 
(on lay preaching); p. 193. Nelson and Fevold, 
II, Appendix C, pp. 344—355, also have the 
theses. Bruce, pp. 28—38. 

68 Anderson, ‘Historical Sketch, etc.,” Grace 
for Grace, ed. Ylvisaker, p. 97. 

69 F. B[ente}, “Kirchlich-Zeitgeschichtliches,” 
Lehre und Wehre, LV (February 1909), 77, 78. 
The Synodical Conference Proceedings, 1908, do 
not report this incident, although they record, 
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ever, were not produced. In 1910 these 
1908 theses were endorsed by the Union 
Committee. Union was delayed when the 
theses on election, prepared by H. G. Stub, 
caused protracted discussions (five meet- 
ings between 1908 and 1910). 

Within the Missouri Synod, Stoeckhardt 
scrutinized the theses on calling and con- 
version and on election *° and found them 
“ambiguous and misleading." He warned 
against indifference and unionism.” Pieper 
pointed out that already in 1884 he had 
voiced objections to a set of theses drafted 
in the Norwegian Synod, which were ma- 
terially very similar to the 1908 theses.”* 
The Wisconsin Synod Qwartalschrift, too, 
found the theses defective.”* 

However, when the Union Committee 
of the three Norwegian bodies met in 
Minneapolis (Dec. 13, 1910), another set 
of theses [Eastvold’s theses} were also pre- 
sented. The Hauge Synod and the United 
Synod approved these theses. The Norwe- 
gian Synod withdrew from the meeting.” 
Nelson dubbed it “a theological log jam.” 


p.4, that J. Nordby and O. E. Brandt were 
present. 

70 G. St{oeckhardt} and F. P{ieper}, “Be- 
leuchtung der norwegischen Vereinigungsthesen,” 
Lehre und Webhre, LVI (October 1910), 433 
to 456. 

71 Ibid., p. 441. 

72 Tbid., p. 456. 

73 Ibid., pp. 456—466 with reference to 
Lehre und Wehre, XXX (May 1884), 183, n. 1; 
XXX (June 1884), 212, n.1; see also ref- 
erences to Koren’s position, ibid.. XXX (May 
1884), 170—183; ibid, XXX (June 1884), 
209—212. 

74 J. Schaller “Die Vereinigungssache bei 
den norwegischen Synoden,” Theologische Quar- 
talschrift, VIII (April 1911), 81—98. 

7 D. [Dau?], “Kirchlich-Zeitgeschichtliches,” 
Lehre und Wehre, LVII (January 1911), 31f., 
with reference to the official minutes published 
in Kirketidende and in Lutheraneren. Grace for 
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In 1912, nevertheless, a basis for agree- 
ment was reached by the new union com- 
mittees elected in the previous year. “Two 
forms of presentation” on election were 
given (Feb. 22, 1912) in the Opgjoer, the 
Madison Agreement, the one according to 
Article XI of the Formula of Concord and 
the other according to Pontoppidan.”® Pie- 
per criticized it almost immediately for 
allowing intuitu fidei finalis.™ 

The union movement among the Nor- 
wegians, indeed, caused Pieper to take 
another long hard look at the differences 
among Lutherans because of the doctrine 
of election.’* He voiced the hope that all 
Lutherans would agree fully on sola gratia. 
“Sind wir erst wieder in der ‘Kernfrage’ 
einig, so diirfte bald die Einigkeit in den 
iibrigen Punkten folgen.”*® In 1913 his 
Zur Einigung der amerikanisch-lutherischen 
Kirche in der Lehre von der Bekehrung 
und Gnadenwahl appeared in both the 
original version and in a translation by 
W. H. T. Dau.®° 


The Madison Agreement was soon rati- 


Grace, ed, Ylvisaker, pp. 193,194. Nelson and 
Fevold, II, 139—169. 

76 Doctrinal Declarations, No. 6, pp. 8—10. 
Grace for Grace, ed. Ylvisaker, pp. 194—198; 
Ebenezer, pp. 272—274. Nelson and Fevold, 
II, 169—182; Appendix C., pp. 356, 358. Bruce, 
pp. 38—57 for the Madison Agreement; pp. 62 
to 67 the Austin Agreement. 

77 FF, Pfieper}, “Kirchlich-Zeitgeschicht- 
liches,” Lehre und Wehre, LVIII (May 1912), 
222. 225. 

78 Idem, “Welch Schwierigkeiten es fiir Lu- 
theraner macht, in der Lehre von der Gnaden- 
wahl, wie sie in der Schrift gelehrt und im 
Bekenntnis unserer Kirche bekannt ist, nicht 
einig zu sein,” ibid., LVIII (May 1912), 193 
to 198; ibid. LVIII (June 1912), 241—251. 

79 Tbid., pp. 250, 251. 

80 Both published by Concordia Publishing 
House, St. Louis. 





fied by the Hauge Synod and the United 
Norwegian Church. The district conven- 
tions of the Norwegian Synod accepted 
the theses. To the more general satisfac- 
tion expressed in the Lutheran periodicals, 
the Lehre und Wehre remarked that the 
action seemed a compromise and a sur- 
render.*! The mystery between the wniver- 
Salis and sola gratia and the cur alii prae 
aliis remained.** The Synodical Conference 
convention of this year asked the Norwe- 
gian Synod to remove the thesis which 
permitted the teaching of the second form, 
to formulate an antithesis which would 
indict every statement finding a cause of 
conversion in man, and to clarify the 
earlier theses on conversion and election. 
A committee, consisting of W. Dau, 
F. Pieper, and J. Schaller, was appointed 
to present these points to the Norwegian 
Synod.®* 

Bente called the Opgjoer “ambiguous” 
and unionistic.* Pardieck found a mixture 
of fanaticism, indifference, lack of serious- 
ness, and misunderstanding among the 
Norwegians.*° Within the Norwegian 


81 E. Pf{ardieck], “Kirchlich-Zeitgeschicht- 
liches,” Lehre und Webhre, LVIII (August 1912), 
367. Grace for Grace, ed. Ylvisaker, pp. 99 to 
105. 

82 Lehre und Webhre, LVIII (August 1912), 
369. 

83 E. P{ardieck}], ‘“Kirchlich-Zeitgeschicht- 
liches,” ibid., LVIII (September 1912), 413. 
Proceedings, Synodical Conference, 1912, pp. 
14—24. 

84 F, B{ente], “Kirchlich-Zeitgeschichtliches,” 
Lehre und Wehre, LVIIIl (November 1912), 
515. Cf. pp.511—515 for additional views. 

Bente was faulted for reading more into the 
journal items, especially in Amerika, than they 
actually said. See F. Bfente]}, ““Kirchlich-Zeitge- 
schichtliches,” ibid., LIX (February 1913), 
81, 82. 

85 E, P{ardieck}, “Kirchlich-Zeitgeschicht- 
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Synod itself doubts and misgivings were 
mollified by statements that the Opgjoer 
did not alter the doctrines of conversion 
and election as professed by that Synod.8° 
Repeatedly the plea was made within the 
Missouri Synod that the Opgjoer be tested 
thoroughly as to its Scripturalness and that 
all ambiguity be removed from it.5* 

The events which led from the Madison 
Agreement in 1912 to the Austin Settle- 
ment in 1916 and the merger in 1917 
must be summarized briefly. The minority 
group within the Norwegian Synod at the 
special convention in 1913 was organized 
more effectively for the 1914 convention. 
The special convention of 1915 postponed 
action on the merger until the 1916 con- 
vention. On resolutions for merger in this 
1916 convention the minority mustered 
203 votes against 520 votes. Then followed 
the Austin Agreement and the consumma- 
tion of the merger.*® 

What about the reaction of the Missouri 
Synod to the moves within the Norwegian 
Synod between 1912 and 1917? Selected 
parts of Pieper’s Zur Einigung were Cir- 
culated among the pastors of the Norwe- 
gian Synod in a Norse translation (by 
M. F. Wiese) 8° The 1914 convention of 
the Synodical Conference heard the cor- 


liches,” ibid., LVIII (December 1912), 563. 
Also see pp. 562, 564. 

86 Ibid., LIX (January 1913), 32; ibid., 
LIX (May 1913), 227. 

87 E. g., F. B{ente], “Kirchlich-Zeitgeschicht- 
liches,” ibid., LIX (February 1913); E. P{ar- 
dieck}, “Kirchlich-Zeitgeschichtliches,”  ibid., 
LIX (April 1913), 176, with a quotation from 
the Herald, endorsing the action of the Madison- 
Chicago special conference of the Norwegian 
Synod asking for a “basis of union clearer than 
the (Madison) Agreement.” 

88 Grace for Grace, ed. Ylvisaker, pp. 101 to 
110; Nelson and Fevold, II, 183—225. 

89 Grace for Grace, ed. Ylvisaker, p. 112. 





respondence between its committee and 
the church council of the Norwegian 
Synod. The council declined permission 
to the Synodical Conference delegates to 
appear before their body. It elected a spe- 
cial committee to deal with the committee 
of the Synodical Conference. The Synod- 
ical Conference committee stated that it 
had no instructions for such a procedure, 
but Dau and Pieper offered to meet with 
the Norwegian committee as private per- 
sons upon their own responsibility. No 
meeting resulted. The Norwegian Synod 
endorsed the action of its council (1913); 
the Synodical Conference, of its committee 
(1914). It appointed another committee 
with broad powers to deal with the Nor- 
wegian Synod. Pieper, Dau, and Schlueter 
were members of this committee.*° 


The articles of agreement between the 
three Norwegian church bodies of 1914 
are to be distinguished from the Opgjoer. 
The former are constitutional. They pro- 
vided, e.g., that the churches would not 
co-operate with those “who do not share 
the same faith and confession.” This con- 
stitutional provision meant a separation 
from the Synodical Conference, Graeb- 
ner said.®! The Norwegian Synod’s Lw- 
theran Herald made of this remark an 
excommunication. In reply Graebner stated 
that the Norwegians were still regarded as 
brethren, of the household of faith, but 
that they were being warned against taking 
a step that would lead to separation.*” 





90 Proceedings, Synodical Conference, 1914, 
pp. 33—44. 

91 [Th.} Gfraebner], “Kirchlich-Zeitge- 
schichtliches,” Lehre und Wehre, LXI (March 
1915), 132. 

92 Ibid., LXI (July 1915), 324—326; which 
also quoted the Lutheran Witness to the same 
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Between 1914 and 1916 the efforts of 
the Synodical Conference committee to 
meet with the committee of the Norwe- 
gian Synod were futile. Nevertheless, the 
1916 convention instructed the committee 
to proceed with conferences (“alle ihm 
sonst noch zweckentsprechend erscheinen- 
den Lehrbesprechungen”).°* When the 
Synodical Conference met again in 1920, 
no such meeting had been held because the 
Norwegian church council regarded a col- 
loquium at this time inappropriate. “Our 
people need peace and rest.”** In 1918 
the small, nonmerging minority organized 
into the Norwegian Synod of the American 
Lutheran Church; in 1920 this “Little Nor- 


effect and the reply to the Lutheran Standard, 
ibid., pp. 326—328. 

The United Norwegian Church (Forenede 
Kirke) was characterized as synergistic, indif- 
ferent to pure doctrine or doctrinal differences, 
and demonstrated Reformed tendencies in its 
teachings regarding Sunday, chiliasm, the in- 
spiration of Scripture, and in its revivalistic 
activities. Nor was the Hauge Synod regarded 
as being in line with the traditional teachings 
of the Lutheran Church, particularly in its 
attitude toward lay preaching. The compromise 
of the Opgjoer made it unacceptable. This was 
the position taken by Th. Graebner in a rather 
thorough examination of the Forenede Kirke 
and the Haugeans. [Th.}] G[raebner], ‘“Lehr- 
stellung der Forenede Kirche und der Hauge- 
synode,” Lehre und Wehre, LXI (March 1915), 
97—108; ibid., LXI (April 1915), 200—210. 

The terminology of the intuitu fidei doctrine 
in the Opgjoer was a toleration of this doctrine 
not in “the sense of Missouri.” This doctrine 
was to make room for a correct disposition of 
a person, at least a person’s readiness to believe, 
as the cause of his election. Wiese’s pamphlet 
in 1915 showed the compromising character of 
the Madison Agreement. [Th.} G[raebner], 
“Kirchlich-Zeitschichtliches,” Lehre und Wehre, 
LXI (June 1915), 278—280. 

93 Proceedings, Synodical Conference, 1916, 
pp. 62—79. 

94 Proceedings, Synodical Conference, 1920, 
p. 20. 


wegian Synod” was accepted into member- 
ship in the Synodical Conference.®° They 
had been counseled by the Synodical Con- 
ference committee (at a meeting in the 
Aberdeen Hotel in St.Paul on June 5, 
1916) to testify; propriety, however, for- 
bade Dau and Pieper to participate in the 
planning of an opposition organization.® 
In 1917 President Pfotenhauer reported 
a “grave” status among the Norwegians, 
but no action was taken by this Missouri 
Synod convention.** 


However, between 1912 and 1920 the 
union movement among the Norwegian 
bodies also renewed within the Missouri 
Synod theological questions connected with 
the doctrine of election. Election to faith, 
it was shown again, was the Scriptural 
teaching.** With this question was coupled 
the whole question of Lutheran unity.®® 
Pieper’s Zur Einigung der amerikanisch- 
lutherischen Kirche in der Lehre von der 
Bekehrung und Gnadenwahl belongs to the 
stream of Lutheran union movements in 
1913. It was written specifically, as the sub- 
title states, Im Anschlusz an die norwegi- 
schen Vereinigungssatze und deren Kriti- 
ken. Pieper compared Opgjoer very 
carefully with Article XI of the Formula 
and the judgments of the old dogmati- 


95 Tbid., pp. 22, 23. Grace for Grace, ed. 
Ylvisaker, pp. 115——122. 

96 Proceedings, Synodical Conference, 1920, 
pp. 19, 20. 

97 Proceedings, Mo. Synod, 1917, p. 8. 

98 [L. Aug.}] H{eerbot}]h, “Die ‘Wahl zum 
Glauben’ ausdriicklich in der Schrift gelehrt,” 
Lehre und Webhre, LIX (October 1913), 433 
to 439. 

99 Pieper himself stated that it was “his- 
torisch stark veranlaszt” by the Norwegian union 
theses. F{ranz} P{ieper]. “Wird Einigkeit 
werden?” ibid., LX (February 1914), 50. 
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cians.1°° He pleaded: Unity in the truth 
must be sought; sola gratia and gratia unt- 
versalis, the two fundamental doctrines of 
conversion and election, are to be main- 
tained in their purity.1°' The explanation 
of the discretio personarum is not the 
verschiedenes Verhalten.®? In an irenic 
but firm spirit, as also Lutheran writers of 
other synods admitted, Pieper pleaded for 
an adherence to the teachings of Scripture 
and the Lutheran Confessions as the basis 
for true unity.1° 


The charges of Calvinism, lack of char- 
ity, and a want of spirituality were brought 
against Missouri! Not the Norwegians 
—they largely disregarded Pieper’s Zur 
Einigung — but the representatives of the 
Ohio and Iowa Synod took up the plea, in 
some instances were ready to drop these 
charges, and asked that the white flag be 
hoisted and peace declared. Party consid- 
erations, Parteigeist, alone hindered the 
possibility of unity in doctrine and prac- 
tice, they declared.1° 

Pieper’s plea for unity in the Lutheran 





100 Pieper, Zur Eimigung, pp. 27—91. 

101 Ibid., pp. 11—13; E. P{ardieck}, “Zum 
‘richtigen Verhalten,”’ Lehre und Webhre, LIX 
(December 1913), 529, 548. 

102 Emphasized by F. P{ieper} in “Kirchlich- 
Zeitgeschichtliches,’ Lehre und Wehre, LX 
(January 1914), 34f. 

103 Ff{ranz} P{ieper}], “Wird Einigkeit wer- 
den?” ibid, LX (February 1914), 49—60; 
ibid, LX (March 1914), 97—105; ibid., LX 
(May 1914), 193—201; ibid., LX (June 1914), 
241—256. 

Also see the editorial, ‘Lutheran Union,” 
Lutheran Witness, XXXII (June 19, 1913), 97. 

104 See the quotation from the Lutheran in 
Lehre und Wehre, LX (March 1914), 97—105; 
from the Lutheran Herald in ibid., LX (April 
1914), 178—181. 

105 Tbid., LX (June 1914), 25, as quoted by 
Pieper. 


Church in America had a greater response 
in the circles of the General Council, for 
instance, than it did among the Norwe- 
gians. The General Synod’s Lutheran 
pleaded for spiritual unity (“Our Church 
in America at this moment is forgetting 
that the underlying preliminary to Church 
unity is not wholly doctrinal, nor practical, 
but spiritual”) .1°° Agreement with other 
Lutheran bodies, Pieper replied, depended 
on agreement in doctrine and practice,!* 
especially agreement in the doctrines of 
conversion and election; the repudiation 
of the explanation for election in differing 
attitudes (“verschiedene menschliche Ver- 
halten’”) must first be made.1° 

To the cluster of Lutheran mergers 
around 1917 and 1918 the formation of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Joint Synod of 
Wisconsin and Other States (1919) must 
be added. The first Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of Wisconsin was founded in May 
1850;1° the Evangelical Lutheran Synod 
of Michigan and Other States was organ- 
ized in December 1860;11° the German 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Minnesota 
was organized in 1860.11! In 1892 these 
three synods formed the Ev. Luth. Joint 
Synod of Wisconsin, Minnesota, Michigan, 
and Other States! This was not, how- 
ever, a complete merger. The Nebraska 
mission field grew into the Nebraska Dis- 
trict and then in 1904 into the Nebraska 
Synod.43 By 1917 a more closely knit 


106 Quoted by F{ranz} P{ieper}, “Wird Ei- 
nigkeit werden?” ibid., LX (February 1914), 58. 

107 Tbid., LX (March 1914), 103. 

108 Jbid., LX (June 1914), 251 f. 

109 Continuing in His Word, p. 14. 

110 Jbid., p. 85. 

111 Jbid., p. 101. 

112 Jbid., p. 109. 

113 [bid., p. 115. 
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union of this group was needed. The 
semi-independent synods, Minnesota and 
Nebraska, surrendered the measure of au- 
tonomy they had enjoyed. The revised 
constitution was accepted in 1919, and the 
Evangelical Lutheran Joint Synod of Wis- 
consin and Other States came into being.'"* 


Other plans had been considered, among 
them the plan for a unification or amal- 
gamation of all the synods of the Synod- 
ical Conference.!!° This plan was advanced 
in 1914, and a Missouri Synod committee 
had been called into being to work out, if 
possible, a plan of union with the other 
Synodical Conference synods.14® A com- 
mittee of the Wisconsin Synod agreed with 
the Missouri committee on amalgamation, 
but the moves within the Wisconsin Synod 
stymied these plans.'!* 


In 1918, too, the National Lutheran 
Council was organized, a major move 





114 Jbid., p. 37. See also Wentz, Lutheranism 
in America, pp. 272—278. 

115 E, P{ardieck}, “Kirchlich-Zeitgeschicht- 
liches,” Lehre und Webhre, LIX (August 1913), 
570, 571. 

116 Proceedings, Mo. Synod, 1914, p. 175. 

117 Proceedings, Mo. Synod, 1917, Germ. 
ed., pp. 152, 153; Engl. ed., pp. 75, 76. 


toward associating Lutherans in an over- 
arching organizational structure. Member 
bodies included the synods which went to 
make up the ULCA, the Norwegian Lu- 
theran Church, the Ohio, the Iowa, and 
Buffalo synods — the Iowa Synod withdrew 
in 1920; the Buffalo Synod, in 1925; the 
ALC became a member in 1930—and 
a number of smaller Lutheran synods. The 
synods of the Synodical Conference did 
not join.118 No moves were made between 
1918 and 1932 to bring the Missouri 
Synod into the National Lutheran Council. 
In general the attitude within the Missouri 
Synod toward the council remained crit- 
ical.1!° The organization, however, caused 
less apprehension than did the union of 
the Norwegian bodies in 1918. 


118 Wentz, Lutheranism in America, pp. 302 
to 308; [Th.} G[raebner], “Kirchlich-Zeitge- 
schichtliches,” Lehre und Wehre, LXIV (No- 
vember 1918), 520—523; ibid., LXV (Feb- 
ruary 1919), 86—89. 

119 See, e.g., E. P{ardieck} in Der Lu- 
theraner, LXXV (Dec. 30, 1919), 427, 428. 
{Th.] G{raebner} said: “Our criticism of the 
National Lutheran Council has never been a 
sweeping and unreserved condemnation,” Lz- 
theran Witness, XL (April 12, 1921), 118. 
The first part of the sentence was in bold face 
type in the original. 


(To be concluded ) 
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Outlines on the Old Testament Etsenach Sertes 


By HERBERT E. HOHENSTEIN 


FOURTEENTH SUNDAY 


AFTER TRINITY —r 


(NOTE: It would be a good idea to treat this 
entire psalm as a unit, since the Eisenach text 
itself makes far better sense when approached 
from this viewpoint. ) 


This psalm serves to remind you that 
You Are on Trial 


I. God announces the trial (vv. 1-6) 


A. First of all, we observe that God will 
break His silence. There are times when we 
wonder if ours is a dumb God. Have you 
ever heard Him speak? A dumb God? How 
can we ever think or say that since God not 
only spoke the Word but was the Word? 
St. John writes: “The Word became flesh and 
tented among us.” Christ Jesus isn’t only the 
Word that we can hear, He is the Word we 
can see and touch. He isn’t only a word on 
lips or page; no, He is the Word on a cross, 
in a grave, and then out again, to deliver us 
from sin, hell, death, and devil. 

God will break His silence also about our 
individual lives. The people of Israel lived 
as if the Lord were a dumb God. They kept 
on indulging and reveling in their sins and 
thought that God would continue to be still 
about it all. His silence, they imagined, was 
an indication that He didn’t see their sins or 
that He winked His eye at them, ignored or 
overlooked them. They were dead wrong. 
God was going to break His silence and 
speak out in judgment against His people. 
We dare not make the mistake of the Israel- 
ites and confuse God’s silence with a con- 
doning or overlooking of our sins. 

B. The God who judges is a fiery and 
tempestuous God. We read: “Before Him 
is a devouring fire and round about Him 


a mighty tempest.” Picture language? Yes! 
But there’s also a warning here, the warning 
not to tone and water down God’s wrath 
to a mild dislike or upset, or to visualize it 
simply as the empty threats and fumings of 
an irritable old man powerless to execute his 
anger. Of course, God isn’t like us when 
He’s angry. He does not grind His teeth, 
shake His fists, shout at the top of His lungs, 
and in general lose control of Himself. But 
He does have anger. And this anger is not 
just a withdrawal from the sinner, it is also 
an active outpouring of fire and brimstone. 
God did not just depart from the pre-Flood 
world, He drowned those sinners out. He 
did not just leave Sodom and Gomorrah, He 
rained fire down upon them. And this we 
must remember in an age that has taken the 
starch out of God’s wrath with all of its talk 
about a loving God who apparently tolerates 
sin with a smile and says, “After all, boys 
will be boys.” 

C. Note who the judge is. It is God 
Himself. There is only one supreme court 
whose verdict is final and irrevocable, and 
that is not the court of your own feelings or 
your Own estimation of yourself. It is not 
the court of public opinion. It is not even 
the judicial courts of the land, nor is it the 
pronouncements of the church or those of 
later historians. The supreme court is the 
court of heaven, and God’s is the only ver- 
dict that will stand eternally. The question 
is, of course, On whose verdict are you basing 
your living and dying? 


Il. The Judge begins His indictment 
(vv. 7-13) 


A. The judge calls the defendants His 
people. He brings them to trial precisely 
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because He had blessed them and made 
a covenant with them. God is not like some 
parents who say, “I don’t care what my 
youngsters do,’ and who never discipline 
with tongue or rod. 

B. God is fed up with Israel’s sacrifices. 
These Hebrews thought that a mere bringing 
of animal sacrifices to God was enough to 
placate and appease His anger against their 
sins and to assure them of His blessings. 
But God points out that He doesn’t need 
their sacrifices. Every beast and bird they 
offer Him is already His. God is not profited 
or moved by our religious exercises, our 
prayers and worship practices. We think of 
our giving here, and we sometimes feel or 
act as if the Lord needed our funds. As 
little as God needed those dead animals on 
Hebrew altars, just so little does He need 
our money, our churchgoing, our praying, or 
any of our holy practices or our worship 
routines. When we present the Lord with 
our treasures we are simply acknowledging 
His ownership of our funds, and at the same 
time we are growing in the art and joy of 
unselfishness. Would we deprive ourselves 
of that gladness and growth? 

C. This, then, is the sacrifice that God 
demands (vv. 14,15). 

1. God here tells His Hebrews and us that 
the sacrifice He demands is praise. It isn’t 
easy to praise God. Surely it is hard to offer 
God our praises when we're so terribly jealous 
of the blessings of others which we lack and 
covet. It’s hard to praise God when our suf- 
ferings make us feel we have little for which 
to be grateful. It’s hard to praise God when 
we overlook the little and taken-for-granted 
daily blessings and think praise should be 
reserved for only the rare and spectacular 
good fortune. 

2. A second sacrifice that God demands is 
the keeping of one’s vows. In Baptism -you 
vowed to love and be loyal to the Holy 
Trinity all your life long. At confirmation 
you repeated that vow. Yet each new day 


makes liars out of us, for the vow is broken. 
Christ’s body was broken on the cross and 
then revived again to take away the guilt of 
our broken vows. Would you do less break- 
ing of your baptismal vow? Then reflect 
more upon Christ, broken and revived for 
you. Eat more of Christ, who offers you His 
broken and raised body in the Holy Supper. 

3. Bring God the sacrifice of praise, keep 
your vows to Him, and then what a blessing 
will be yours! You'll have deliverance in the 
day of trouble. The Hebrew word for trouble 
here means literally “narrow straits.” It 
comes from the verb which means to wrap 
tightly in a cloth or a bundle. It can also 
mean to be under a state of siege. Suffering 
is often like that, isn’t it? You feel as 
though you were in narrow straits, as if the 
four walls were closing in upon you and 
leaving no escape, as though you were in 
a strait jacket, as if you were under siege, 
pelted and pounded from all sides by one 
affliction after another. Under these condi- 
tions you can call upon Him, and He will 
deliver you. The word means literally to 
pull off. God will tear the pinching shoe of 
suffering off your aching feet. 


Ill. The indictment continues (vv. 16-21) 
The Lord here confronts those who use 
their worship as a cloak for wickedness. He 
indicts those who recite religious words and 
phrases, yet lead irreligious lives. These 
hypocrites hate discipline. They detest the 
blows and stripes God lays upon them. 
Do we? Then we hate to be loved, for 
“whom the Lord loves He disciplines,” says 
the Scripture. These hypocrites cast God’s 
words behind them. Do we? How can we 
when God has cast all our sins behind His 
back because of Jesus’ death and resurrection? 
The Lord has thrown our sins behind His 
back that we might keep His words con- 
stantly before our eyes. As St. Paul puts it, 
“He died for all that those who live should 
not henceforth live unto themselves but unto 
Him who died for them and rose again.” 
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These hypocrites keep company with thieves 
and adulterers. Do we? The worst robber 
is he who steals a man’s good name and 
reputation by unkind gossip and slander. 
I fear we not only keep company with such 
thieves; each of us is one of them. And 
adulterers? The greatest unfaithfulness of all 
is that which we daily commit against our 
heavenly Husband as we leave Him to lavish 
our love upon the idols of things and people. 
These hypocrites use the same tongue to bless 
God and curse people. In the words of 
St. James, “Out of the same mouth proceed 
both blessing and cursing.” Worst of all, 
this evil speaking is directed even against 
members of one’s own family. It is a ter- 
rible sin to speak cruel and loveless words 
to your wife, husband, parents, or children; 
yet we do it, and sometimes it really doesn’t 
bother us much or long. 


St. James would tell us to remember two 
things here. First of all, cursing men is 
cursing God. For men are made in God's 
image, and therefore when we speak love- 
lessly against men, we are speaking love- 
lessly against the Lord. Secondly, it is im- 
possible for the same mouth both to bless 
and to curse. A fountain can’t gush forth 
both salt and sweet water simultaneously, nor 
can the fountain of your mouth. But it can 
and does, and therefore Christ Jesus had to 
die and rise again to obtain God’s pardon for 
the sin of our untamed and loveless tongue. 


IV. God the Judge concludes His indictment 
(v. 22) 

The defendants still had a chance, the 
chance to change and reform. God the Judge 
was coming, coming like a lion who would 
tip them to shreds. But there was still time 
to bring the sacrifice of praise, praise which 
takes the form of a well-ordered life. (V. 23) 

Will we be ripped to shreds? Will God 
pounce like a lion on us for our sins? Of 
course He won’t, now that Christ, the Lion 
from the tribe of Judah, died and then rose 
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again to pay for all our wrongs. In the 
Lion, Christ, lies our only hope for deliver- 
ance from the lionlike fury of God’s wrath 
against our wrongs. With St. Paul we too 
ask: “Who is there to condemn when Christ, 
the only One who could, has suffered the 
condemnation of hell’s fire and agony for us 
to obtain our full and free pardon?” Who 
is there to condemn? No one. But now, my 
pardoned defendants, go and sin no more. 


FIFTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
1 KINGs 17:8-16 


After reading and hearing these words, 
about all one can say is: 


What a Faith! 


I. On the part of Elijah 

A. He placed obedience to God above the 
regard for his own life (v.1). The wicked 
king Ahab would have liked to do away 
with the meddlesome, troubling prophet. 
Yet when God commanded Elijah to stand 
before the king and predict the coming 
drought, he obeyed. 


B. When God commanded him to depart 
for the desert, he did (vv.3-5). The only 
guarantee the prophet had for survival in 
that desolate, wild place was God’s promise. 
Yet that promise was enough, and Elijah 
went. 

C. When God commanded Elijah to go 
to Zarephath (vv. 8-10), once again the di- 
vine command was enough for the prophet. 
Surely from reason’s view this order from 
God was just as silly as that other one. 
“A drought is on the way; therefore go live 
in the desert.” Again comes a strange, divine 
command: “The drought and famine are 
here, therefore go and get food from a poor 
widow” — from a widow, probably the last 
person in the world who would be able to 
supply it. Yet Elijah went. His was a faith 
in a God who does not lie. 
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because He had blessed them and made 
a covenant with them. God is not like some 
parents who say, “I don’t care what my 
youngsters do,’ and who never discipline 
with tongue or rod. 

B. God is fed up with Israel’s sacrifices. 
These Hebrews thought that a mere bringing 
of animal sacrifices to God was enough to 
placate and appease His anger against their 
sins and to assure them of His blessings. 
But God points out that He doesn’t need 
their sacrifices. Every beast and bird they 
offer Him is already His. God is not profited 
or moved by our religious exercises, our 
prayers and worship practices. We think of 
our giving here, and we sometimes feel or 
act as if the Lord needed our funds. As 
little as God needed those dead animals on 
Hebrew altars, just so little does He need 
our money, our churchgoing, our praying, or 
any of our holy practices or our worship 
routines. When we present the Lord with 
our treasures we are simply acknowledging 
His ownership of our funds, and at the same 
time we are growing in the art and joy of 
unselfishness. Would we deprive ourselves 
of that gladness and growth? 

C. This, then, is the sacrifice that God 
demands (vv. 14,15). 

1. God here tells His Hebrews and us that 
the sacrifice He demands is praise. It isn’t 
easy to praise God. Surely it is hard to offer 
God our praises when we're so terribly jealous 
of the blessings of others which we lack and 
covet. It’s hard to praise God when our suf- 
ferings make us feel we have little for which 
to be grateful. It’s hard to praise God when 
we overlook the little and taken-for-granted 
daily blessings and think praise should be 
reserved for only the rare and spectacular 
good fortune. 

2. A second sacrifice that God demands is 
the keeping of one’s vows. In Baptism -you 
vowed to love and be loyal to the Holy 
Trinity all your life long. At confirmation 
you repeated that vow. Yet each new day 


makes liars out of us, for the vow is broken. 
Christ's body was broken on the cross and 
then revived again to take away the guilt of 
our broken vows. Would you do less break- 
ing of your baptismal vow? Then reflect 
more upon Christ, broken and revived for 
you. Eat more of Christ, who offers you His 
broken and raised body in the Holy Supper. 

3. Bring God the sacrifice of praise, keep 
your vows to Him, and then what a blessing 
will be yours! You'll have deliverance in the 
day of trouble. The Hebrew word for trouble 
here means literally “narrow straits.” It 
comes from the verb which means to wrap 
tightly in a cloth or a bundle. It can also 
mean to be under a state of siege. Suffering 
is often like that, isn’t it? You feel as 
though you were in narrow straits, as if the 
four walls were closing in upon you and 
leaving no escape, as though you were in 
a strait jacket, as if you were under siege, 
pelted and pounded from all sides by one 
affliction after another. Under these condi- 
tions you can call upon Him, and He will 
deliver you. The word means literally to 
pull off. God will tear the pinching shoe of 
suffering off your aching feet. 


Ill. The indictment continues (vv. 16-21) 
The Lord here confronts those who use 
their worship as a cloak for wickedness. He 
indicts those who recite religious words and 
phrases, yet lead irreligious lives. These 
hypocrites hate discipline. They detest the 
blows and stripes God lays upon them. 
Do we? Then we hate to be loved, for 
“whom the Lord loves He disciplines,” says 
the Scripture. These hypocrites cast God's 
words behind them. Do we? How can we 
when God has cast all our sins behind His 
back because of Jesus’ death and resurrection? 
The Lord has thrown our sins behind His 
back that we might keep His words con- 
stantly before our eyes. As St. Paul puts it, 
“He died for all that those who live should 
not henceforth live unto themselves but unto 
Him who died for them and rose again.” 
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These hypocrites keep company with thieves 
and adulterers. Do we? The worst robber 
is he who steals a man’s good name and 
reputation by unkind gossip and slander. 
I fear we not only keep company with such 
thieves; each of us is one of them. And 
adulterers? The greatest unfaithfulness of all 
is that which we daily commit against our 
heavenly Husband as we leave Him to lavish 
our love upon the idols of things and people. 
These hypocrites use the same tongue to bless 
God and curse people. In the words of 
St. James, “Out of the same mouth proceed 
both blessing and cursing.” Worst of all, 
this evil speaking is directed even against 
members of one’s own family. It is a ter- 
rible sin to speak cruel and loveless words 
to your wife, husband, parents, or children; 
yet we do it, and sometimes it really doesn’t 
bother us much or long. 


St. James would tell us to remember two 
things here. First of all, cursing men is 
cursing God. For men are made in God's 
image, and therefore when we speak love- 
lessly against men, we are speaking love- 
lessly against the Lord. Secondly, it is im- 
possible for the same mouth both to bless 
and to curse. A fountain can’t gush forth 
both salt and sweet water simultaneously, nor 
can the fountain of your mouth. But it can 
and does, and therefore Christ Jesus had to 
die and rise again to obtain God’s pardon for 
the sin of our untamed and loveless tongue. 


IV. God the Judge concludes His indictment 
(v.22) 

The defendants still had a chance, the 
chance to change and reform. God the Judge 
was coming, coming like a lion who would 
tip them to shreds. But there was still time 
to bring the sacrifice of praise, praise which 
takes the form of a well-ordered life. (V. 23) 

Will we be ripped to shreds? Will God 
pounce like a lion on us for our sins? Of 
course He won’t, now that Christ, the Lion 
from the tribe of Judah, died and then rose 
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again to pay for all our wrongs. In the 
Lion, Christ, lies our only hope for deliver- 
ance from the lionlike fury of God’s wrath 
against our wrongs. With St. Paul we too 
ask: “Who is there to condemn when Christ, 
the only One who could, has suffered the 
condemnation of hell’s fire and agony for us 
to obtain our full and free pardon?” Who 
is there to condemn? No one. But now, my 
pardoned defendants, go and sin no more. 


FIFTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
1 KINGs 17:8-i6 


After reading and hearing these words, 
about all one can say is: , 


What a Faith! 


I. On the part of Elijah 

A. He placed obedience to God above the 
regard for his own life (v.1). The wicked 
king Ahab would have liked to do away 
with the meddlesome, troubling prophet. 
Yet when God commanded Elijah to stand 
before the king and predict the coming 
drought, he obeyed. 


B. When God commanded him to depart 
for the desert, he did (vv.3-5). The only 
guarantee the prophet had for survival in 
that desolate, wild place was God’s promise. 
Yet that promise was enough, and Elijah 
went. 


C. When God commanded Elijah to go 
to Zarephath (vv. 8-10), once again the di- 
vine command was enough for the prophet. 
Surely from reason’s view this order from 
God was just as silly as that other one. 
“A drought is on the way; therefore go live 
in the desert.” Again comes a strange, divine 
command: “The drought and famine are 
here, therefore go and get food from a poor 
widow” — from a widow, probably the last 
person in the world who would be able to 
supply it. Yet Elijah went. His was a faith 
in a God who does not lie. 
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Il. On the part of the widow (vv. 11-16) 


A. You have to remember her religious 
background. She was not an Israelite. This 
is evident in v.12 where she says: “The 
Lord, your God.” This was a pagan woman 
or at best a proselyte. 

B. Yet what a faith she displayed! 
A strange man commanded her to share 
with him a portion of her last meal, yes, 
to let him eat of that meal first before she 
and her little son partook of it. And she 
obeyed. Put yourself in that woman’s shoes. 
“Who does this fellow think he is, demand- 
ing a share of my last meal? Here my son 
and I are about to die of starvation, just one 
little cake between us and stalking death, 
and now this fellow wants to cut in? Be off, 
prophet, and find your own bread and water. 
We have troubles enough of our own with- 
out taking on yours. Besides, what guarantee 
can you furnish that your Israelite God will 
come through for us and keep the flour bin 
and the oil cruse full? The only proof 
I have is your word, and I don’t even know 
you. Be off, prophet, and let us die in peace.” 
None of this from the widow. With majestic, 
almost breath-taking simplicity she did as 
Elijah said. What a faith! 


III. Can this be said of us? 


A. What do we fear more, the loss of 
God or the loss of goods? I suppose it’s 
because God is so very vague and distant 
and unreal and seemingly unlovable, and our 
goods and loved ones are so very concrete 
and near and dear, that we flirt with the loss 
of the divine favor of God before we will 
sacrifice the joys of worldly goods. 

B. Are we as quick as Elijah and the 
widow to take God at His word? 

1. In His commands to us. These are the 
possible and frequent reactions to those hard 
divine orders: (a) He’s not completely 
serious. Of a parent who barks at his chil- 
dren all day, the children say, “He just 





sounds stern and severe. He doesn’t really 
mean what he says. After all, he’s been 
saying it to us so often, yet has done so 
little about it.” (b) “I’m the one exception. 
He means everyone else but me.” (c) “These 
are idealistic, impossible orders that you 
issue, God. Who can obey them? There- 
fore, why try?” And back we settle into our 
comfortable, leisurely pace of half-hearted 
discipleship. 

2. In His promise of pardon. God says: 
“I don’t care how deep and repeated your 
sins are. I remember how Jesus, My Son, 
hung upon the cross, and I have blotted out 
your transgressions forever. When I lifted 
My Son from His tomb on Easter, I left 
your sins sealed in His vacated grave. They 
are dead, gone, and buried for good.” But 
we say: “That’s not true, Lord,” every time 
we fret and torture ourselves over past fail- 
ures or possible future mistakes. What we're 
really saying by such worry is: “God, you're 
a liar. My sins aren’t dead, gone, and buried. 
They’re still very much alive to haunt and 
torture my conscience and to make life 
a living hell.” 


3. In His promise of preservation, Elijah 
asked the widow to share with him some of 
her last meal. “For,’ said he, “God will 
provide.” Now God isn’t asking many of 
us to share with others our last meal. Yet 
we often act as if this were the case. Oh, 
how we hold on to what we have, whether 
it be our funds or our love, for fear we won't 
have enough left over for ourselves! No 
prophet of God asks us this morning to share 
our last meal with another hungry person. 
Your pastor does ask, however, that you give 
a lot more of the surplus. I say surplus, 
for what we have of food, clothes, appliances, 
luxuries, funds, far exceeds what we need 
even to live comfortably. Give a little bit 
more of that surplus. Begin to sacrifice a bit, 
to give of yourself and of your funds until 
it hurts, to get beyond the giving of leftover 
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dimes and dollars, the love you have left 
after you have achieved all your own pre- 
cious plans and pleasures. You're afraid? 
Afraid that if you give and love too much 
you won't be able to meet your own needs 
and debts? Well, this story demonstrates the 
foolishness of such a fear. The last meal 
lasted until the rain came once again and 
food became abundant. Have you ever met 
a saint who was suffering because he gave 
too much of himself or his goods to God? 
By sacrificial giving and living dare God to 
let you down. If God gave His own dear 
Son to death and then raised Him again for 
your pardon and eternal safety, if He gave 
such a gift, do you think He'll ever find it 
hard to give you a loaf of bread? 

C. It can’t be said, at least not with fre- 
quency, that ours is a great faith. Yet our 
little wobbly faith can become more vigorous 
and robust as we stop looking at our own 
frailties and as we stop looking around at 
the big problems and evils that threaten and 
instead look up to Jesus. We think here of 
Simon Peter walking upon the water on the 
Lake of Galilee. As you look at yourself 
and your own frailties and the tremendous 
problems that surround you, you will begin 
to sink. But if you keep the eyes of faith 
riveted upon Christ, the Christ who lived, 
died, rose, ascended, and will return for you 
and your salvation, then you will have the 
strength to walk upon the water. 


SIXTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
Jos 5:17-26 
It’s All a Big Joke 
That’s what these Bible words tell us. 


I. What's all a big joke? 


Why suffering, of course. This is the re- 
mark of Eliphaz, Job’s friend: “At destruc- 
tion and famine you shall laugh.” It’s just 
one big joke, that burden of yours. 





II. Of course it isn’t 


You don’t wear a big broad grin and 
jump up and down with glee before the 
coffined body of your dear one. You don’t 
whistle a merry tune and jump for joy in 
the midst of your sapping troubles. You do 
just the opposite. You fret and you frown. 
You don’t grin, you grit your teeth. You 
don’t whistle, you weep. It’s no joke at all. 
And God doesn’t expect it to be. But we 
hear these words about laughing at destruc- 
tion and famine; we hear St. Paul say that 
we are to glory in our infirmities. Do we 
think that means we must laugh in sorrow, 
or that depression and tensions and tears are 
proofs of a feeble faith or no faith at all? 
This is not true. The Scriptures do not say 
you dare not cry, but they do command you 
not to cry as people without hope. You do 
believe that Christ Jesus lost, and then found, 
His life to loose you from your sins and to 
bring you to heaven. You do believe that 
Christ broke death’s strength with His Easter 
victory. Well then, you have hope, a hope 
as sure as Christ lives, that your present 
sufferings can’t be compared with the joy 
God has in store for you. Cry, yes, but not 
with a hopeless wail. 


III. Because happy is the man whom God 
reproves 


A. There are three reproofs that God 
sends us. 

1. Discipline. This is what a loving 
father does to his son. It is the proof of 
his love, and it is always for the son’s good. 

2. Testing. This is, of course, the putting 
of gold into the furnace in order to refine 
and purify it, and so God often tests us, 
using the furnace of affliction in order to 
refine away all the dross of our doubts. 

3. The cross. This is that special suffering, 
that special affliction, we must bear for the 
sake of our Christian conscience and prin- 
ciples. Does our light shine even during 
such trouble? Perhaps we are putting it too 
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often beneath the basket of cowardice or 
compromise. 


B. Eliphaz points out how God blesses 
the saint who suffers patiently and bravely. 


1. God binds him up (v.18). The only 
reason God wounds us is that He might 
bind us up again. The only reason He smites 
us is that He might heal. Now this isn’t very 
logical, is it? For we would immediately 
reason, far better not to have been wounded 
or smitten at all. Far better to forgo the 
binding up and the healing, and to do with- 
out the wounds and blows entirely. No, this 
isn’t very logical at all; rather it is theolog- 
ical, it is God-logical. It is the Lord’s firm 
conviction that the best way He can prove 
and lavish His love upon you is by permit- 
ting your being wounded so that He might 
bind you up again. 

2. God delivers him out of impossible 
straits (v.19). The phrase “seven troubles” 
indicates the ultimate of distress. It signifies 
a blind alley of agony. Yet even from such 
straits God will rescue you. In fact, He won't 
just deliver you. Trouble won’t even touch 
you, says Eliphaz, let alone get its ugly paws 
on you. 

3. God redeems him in famine and war 
(v.20). It’s difficult to talk about famine 
in our fair land of plenty. We're not really 
worried about getting enough to eat. Our 
worry is eating too much. But we do get 
a little tense and edgy about war. Will it 
ever come, even here to our city and homes 
and families? We hear the words: “He will 
deliver you from the power of the sword,” 
but what about the power of missiles and 
rockets and high-flying bombers? Is God’s 
rescuing power up to date enough for that, 
too? Of course it is. 

4. God will hide him from a mean tongue 
(v.21). All of us, I am sure have felt the 
sting of a sharp tongue. What a blessing it 
is to have God hide us from such a scourge! 

5. God makes even the beasts of the field 


to be at peace with him (vv. 22,23). This 
is a promise to a farmer that wild animals 
will not constantly destroy his crops. 

6. God gives him a prosperous business 
(vv. 23,24). Just imagine how a farmer 
would treasure this promise. “You shall be 
in league with the stones of the field.” That 
means you and the stones have a pact. They 
promise never again to occupy your soil and 
to make tilling such a chore; no more stones 
in your yard or garden to cause you concern 
and sweat when you plant your grass and 
vegetables. And what a beautiful picture we 
have in the words “You shall know that your 
tent is safe”! Your home won't be made up 
of bricks and wood and steel. It will be 
made of prosperity. Think of it, no reces- 
sions or depressions. No bad months. Pros- 
perity will cover you like a tent. 


7. God will give him a big family (v. 25). 
(a) First of all a big family is a mark of 
God’s favor and blessing. It is His way of 
showing love. (b) But, and this is just as 
important to remember, a small family or 
no family at all does not necessarily prove 
God’s lack of love. If you have few or no 
children you need not look for some sin in 
yourself that is responsible. For God loves 
both fertile and barren saints with equal 
fervency. 

8. God will grant him a ripe and mature 
death (v.26). The picture here is of a per- 
fectly mature shock of corn being lifted into 
the granary. So it will be with you also. 
There is no such thing as a premature death 
for a saint of God, nor is there a death that 
is long overdue. For the grain is harvested 
into the granary at precisely the right mo- 
ment by the wise farmer. We are living 
grains of wheat, it is true, only because of 
that other grain of wheat, Jesus Christ, who 
fell into His grave on Good Friday like 
a grain of wheat into the soil and then was 
raised by the Father’s power again on Easter 
and now lives, never again to die. Because 
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of this grain of wheat you and I are headed 
for the granary of heaven. 


IV. Is it? Is suffering something at which 
we can laugh? 


A. Not for some. It is a fact, God does 
not bestow the blessings of our text on every 
saint, no matter how valiantly he endures 
affliction. We don’t always regain the hap- 
piness so cruelly snatched from us by suf- 
fering. 

B. But we will one day. And Christ Jesus 
is the Proof of it. St. Mark tells us at the 
beginning of his Gospel that during His 
wilderness temptations Jesus was with the 
wild beasts of the desert. He is the first man 
of God’s new creation. He is the second 
Adam. He is the first man of God’s new 
world in which unfriendly beasts, war and 
famine, wounds and evil tongues, narrow 
straits and poor business and barrenness, yes, 
even death itself, will be gone for good. 
In Christ is the proof of this new and happy 
world to come. He is the Proof of it and 
also the Assurance that it is very near. And 
then, after God Himself has wiped all tears 
from our eyes, we'll have the last laugh, the 
eternal laugh, on sorrow. 


SEVENTEENTH SUNDAY 


AFTER TRINITY re 


(NOTE: It would be well to treat this entire 
psalm as a unit.) 


This psalm is a command to be happy. 
Its directive at both beginning and end is 
Rejoice! 

I. Because God has a set time for everything 

(v. 2) 

A. The reference here is to God’s judg- 
ment, His righteous balancing of the scales. 
He has set the time when He will pronounce 
the final, irrevocable verdict, the time when 
He will reward the righteous, redress their 
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wrongs and sufferings, and give the wicked 
their just deserts. 

1. Please notice God has set this time and 
not you. God alone is the one who deter- 
mines our fate and fortune, the length, the 
joy and sorrow of our life. Therefore we 
dare not reverse things and try to put God 
on trial, try to judge Him for His decision 
and guidance in our lives. Yet this we do 
every time we say in affliction: “God, how 
could You? It’s not fair, it’s not right, that 
I should have this burden.” 


2. Therefore don’t judge prematurely. 
(a) In a sense you can’t, for St. Paul in- 
forms us there is no condemnation to those 
who are in Christ Jesus. How can you do 
the impossible? If God does not condemn, 
how can you? This holds true as you think 
of yourself and of others. (b) But we do 
judge. We often condemn God for His 
mysterious and painful dealings in our lives. 
We often judge ourselves either for better 
or for worse, and we often pronounce sen- 
tence against others. We judge their inten- 
tions toward us. We judge their abilities. 
We pronounce sentence against their short- 
comings. Yet this is all quite premature, for 
the judgment won't take place until the 
Last Day. Therefore we should reserve judg- 
ment until God’s verdict is in. 

B. But God’s judgment also applies to 
everything else, to our daily joys and sorrows, 
to our achievements, to the realization of our 
goals, to the length of our life. 

If this is true, then what are we but help- 
less pawns, powerless to control our destiny 
in life? What can we do? Very much. 
Plenty. We can exercise constant, sanctified 
common sense. Please notice “sanctified”; 
that is, we do everything by the Spirit’s 
direction and control. We do everything by 
the answer to this question: “How can I best 
help and love others?” What is the best 
course of action for me to pursue in order 
to achieve the temporal and eternal benefit 
of all concerned? 
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Il. Because God steadies a tottering earth 
(v. 3) 

A. Do you, Lord? This is hard to see and 
believe in our world, staggering, and busy, 
and groggy from the pounding it gets by the 
clenched fists of evil, pain, and death. Where, 
O Lord, is your steadying hand, your quieting 
hand? 

B. We see it: (a) In Christ. This is not 
just a quieting hand, but a quiet hand, 
deathly still. In Jesus of Galilee, who died 
and rose again to separate us from our sins 
and to unite us to God forever, God was 
re-establishing His control over evil, pain, 
and death. Jesus is the Pledge and Promise 
of God’s ultimate control over a new world 
forever free from the battering punches of 
evil and suffering. (b) By faith and not 
sight. It is not feeling or intuition or empty 
hope but faith, taking God at His word 
without proof or sight, that makes us sure 
of God’s steadying hand. 


Ill. Because the final verdict is in God’s 
hands and not ours (vv.6-10) 
It is not East or West, it is not Russians 
or Americans, who will have the final say-so. 
It is the eternal God. 


A. Now this is a humbling fact. 


1. If God decides my ups and downs and 
He alone determines the degree of my lifting 
and lowering, my heights of delirious joy 
and my descents to the depths of heart- 
breaking anguish, then I shouldn’t pat myself 
on the back in prosperity or chastise myself 
in suffering. God is at the helm, I am not. 


2. Don’t boast, commands God. But we 
do: (a) By our worry. Worry is a terrible 
pride on our part. It is the attempt on our 
part to assume a responsibility that belongs 
in God’s hands alone, the care and the gov- 
ernment of our future. (b) By our works. 
We begin to feel that it is our churchgoing 
which will help us to heaven rather than 
Christ’s going alone, His going to a cross, 
into a grave, and then out of it again. 

B. This is a wonderful fact. 

1. We could be wrong in our judgments 
about others and about ourselves. We could 
be unduly severe and critical and condem- 
natory. If we were right, it could be horrible 
for both ourselves and others. But God's is 
the only verdict that’s final and that counts. 

2. This gives us the courage to die. We 
find ourselves guilty, doomed, and damned. 
God says, “This is My verdict: ‘There is no 
condemnation to those in Christ Jesus.’” 

Richmond Heights, Mo. 
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THE CREEDS OF A. D. 325: 
ANTIOCH, CAESAREA, NICAEA 


The Scottish Journal of Theology (Sep- 
tember 1960), under this heading, offers 
a thorough examination of the three creeds 
mentioned in the caption. Of the Creed of 
Antioch the writer says: 


The Creed of the Synod of Antioch makes 
the Son-concept regulative, emphasizing, in 
opposition to the Arian distinction between 
the Logos and the Son, their identity and 
safeguarding the authenticity of the revela- 
tion of God in Jesus Christ by affirming the 
uniqueness of His relation to God the Father. 
The divine Logos, whom it identifies with 
the Son of God, is not the metaphysical 
Logos of the old Alexandrian tradition, but 
the creative and revealing Word of God at- 
tested in Old Testament thought. 


Of the Creed of Caesarea the author writes, 
in part: 

It emphasizes the distinction between the 
Father and the Son, but contains nothing 
which testifies to their one-ness with each 
other, while the terms which it uses to de- 
scribe the Incarnation, by their very vague- 
ness are inadequate to the task of bearing 
witness to the Incarnation as a real Incarna- 
tion of God in man. 


He comments: 


The Nicene Creed makes the Son-concept 
regulative, ignoring entirely the Logos-con- 
cept and emphasizing the uniqueness of the 
Son’s begetting from the Father by asserting 
the essential one-ness of the Father and the 
Son and thereby safeguarding the central 
truth of the Christian Gospel that in Jesus 
Christ God Himself has acted for us and 
our salvation. In N [the Nicene Creed] is 
enshrined the deepest insight of the com- 
mon faith of the Church. . . . N preserves 
the two great paradoxes which are central in 
the New Testament witness to Christ — the 
distinction-within-unity [italics _ original}, 


which characterizes the relationship between 
Father and Son, and the God-Man relation- 
ship within the person of Christ. 

JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


PAPIAS ON MARK’S GOSPEL 


Vigiliae Christianae (North-Holland Pub- 
lishing Co., Amsterdam; December 1960) 
under this heading examines the Papias frag- 
ments, quoted by Eusebius, which contain 
the statement that “Mark did nothing wrong 
in thus writing a few things (évia) as he 
remembered them.” After a careful exam- 
ination of the term évia and other accom- 
panying circumstances the writer reaches the 
conclusion: “The statement which actually 
constitutes Papias’ defense of Mark says 
nothing about Mark’s order being under at- 
tack. On the contrary, the use of évia de- 
mands that Papias’ defense of Mark be a 
defense of his having written a few things 
from memory. Moreover, the construction 
of the opening sentence permits the inter- 
pretation that Mark first translated Peter’s 
written reminiscences and then added to 
them what he remembered from Peter’s oral 
teaching. Taken together: what the opening 
sentence permits and what Papias’ defense 
of Mark demands show the purport of the 
entire Papias passage to be that Mark first 
translated Peter’s writing and then added to 
it other material from Peter’s oral teaching. 
There were objections to the additions, and 
Papias meets these by pointing out that 
Mark, who was not merely the translator of 
Petrine writing but actually a disciple and 
follower of Peter himself, desired to preserve 
all the apostolic lore about Jesus that he 
could remember accurately and thus was not 
culpable in adding to his own translation 
some Petrine material from memory.” 


JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 
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ON DEMYTHOLOGIZING THE TRINITY 


The Anglican Theological Review (April 
1961) under this title re-examines the theol- 
ogy of the ancient Christian church in view 
of the problems raised by Friedrich Gogarten 
in his book Demythologizing and History. 
The writer declares that he does not intend 
to demythologize the Trinity, but since Go- 
garten “has extended the term to cover his 
attempt to find a viable translation of the 
metaphysical doctrine of the Trinity” and 
since his book “attempts to carry the Bult- 
mann challenge forward from the New Tes- 
tament kerygma to the formulated doctrines 
of the church, from mythology to metaphys- 
ical proposition,’ he wishes to consider a 
number of questions stimulated by Go- 
garten’s treatment of the incarnation. He 
reaches the conclusion: “A ‘historical’ inter- 
pretation of the Trinity would therefore be 
that God in himself is engaged in commu- 
nicating himself in creation, revelation (both 
general and in Israel’s history) and su- 
premely in the Christ event, and constantly 
making the Christ event present in the 
church through the kerygma and the response 
— JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 
THE CONFESSIONS IN OUR 
CONGREGATIONAL LIFE 


The Lutheran World (March 1961), a 
publication of the Lutheran World Federa- 
tion, under this heading discusses the ques- 
tion whether the Lutheran Confessions can 
play a decisive role in building up the life of 
Christian congregations. The writer stresses 
the point that the Lutheran Confessions, ex- 
cept perhaps Luther’s Small Catechism and 
the Augsburg Confession, are commonly as- 
signed too much for academic, and not suffi- 
ciently for congregational use. As he points 
out, the Confessions are of the greatest im- 
portance for the congregation’s life by shed- 
ding light upon the meaning of life, the most 
urgent problem of men. This is true espe- 
cially as the meaning of life is seen in the 


framework of the problem of sin and for- 
giveness. This, he says, is one of Lutheran- 
ism’s most profound insights. In this con- 
nection the author suggests three weighty 
points: (1) We must keep the orientation 
to the problem of sin and grace central in 
our churchmanship. (2) We must recover 
the living connection between man-to-God 
relations and man-to-neighbor relations and 
must not allow any hiatus to develop here. 
(3) We must use the language most mean- 
ingful to modern man to communicate the 
message adequately. The writer closes this 
part of his essay with the fitting words: 
“Finally, the Confessions teach that we shall 
learn what love is and acquire the power to 
put the ideal of love into practice through 
the Savior Jesus Christ whom we find set 
forth in the Holy Word.” The article con- 
cludes with a striking statement by Bishop 
Heinrich Meyer of Liibeck: “The Lutheran 
Confessions do not place the Lutheran Con- 
fessions in the center of our faith; they place 
Jesus Christ there.” 
JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


THE 19TH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
OF THE N.A.E. 

Observing for the Committee on Lutheran 
Unity, the undersigned attended the 19th 
convention of The National Association of 
Evangelicals, held at the Civic Auditorium of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., April 10 to 14, 1961. 
Some thousand plus delegates representing 
conservative evangelicals of almost every 
Protestant denomination were in attendance, 
including Lutherans, Presbyterians, Method- 
ists, Baptists, Congregationalists, United 
Brethren, and a host of others. 

The address by the editor of Christianity 
Today, the Rev. Dr. Carl F. H. Henry, was 
perhaps the high point of the program. He 
addressed a special luncheon gathering of 
almost 1,000 delegates on the subject “The- 
ological Trends Facing Evangelicals Today.” 

In discussing the present theological sit- 
uation in Protestantism he said: 
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“In Europe tne tide has turned already 
from Barth to Bultmann, from neo-orthodoxy 
to neo-liberalism. Today Bultmann’s theol- 
ogy is entrenched among pulpit intellectuals 
as firmly as Schleiermacher’s, Ritschl’s, or 
Barth’s ever was. This means the essence of 
the Gospel (including the virgin birth, 
deity, atonement, bodily resurrection and 
second coming of Christ) is once more dis- 
missed as myth; theology is again reduced 
to anthropology or to psychology of religion; 
divine revelation once more becomes simply 
another term for human revaluation. In 
a word, the existential philosophy is sub- 
stituted for biblical theology.” 

In his conclusion he suggested the fol- 
lowing: 

“I would like to see N.A.E. somehow 
stimulate great evangelical dedication to the 
enterprises of theology, evangelism, and so- 
cial ethics. This can no longer be done 
successfully, I think, as an activity that 
simultaneously promotes N.A.E. The image 
of the movement on its 19th birthday is 
well established, and unaffiliated evangelicals 
(such as Southern Baptists, Missouri Synod, 
Christian Reformed, and many scholars in 
ecumenically identified denominations) may 
hesitate if their participation simultaneously 
implies organizational identification. But if 
the N.A.E. were to invite participation 
simply for the mutual pursuit of truth, with 
expenses for such activity as firmly and 
eagerly budgeted as is gasoline mileage for 
the regional secretaries, the spark might leap 
into a flame.” 

Other clergymen of The _ Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod who attended were 
Dr. Eugene R. Bertermann, president of the 
National Religious Broadcasters, and Dr. 
Oswald C. J. Hoffmann, the Lutheran Hour 
speaker, who addressed a large assembly at 
the closing luncheon on Friday, April 14, 
at 1 P.M., on the topic “What the World 
Needs.” 


The convention issued A Declaration of 
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the basic principles on which the N.A.E. 
intends to continue. It reads: 

“I. The National Association of Evan- 
gelicals is a fellowship of believers in the 
Lord Jesus Christ. It is not a Church over 
churches nor does it exercise coercive influ- 
ence upon its members. 

“II. We affirm our faith in the sole au- 
thority of the Bible as the written word of 
God, infallible and final. 

“TI. We deplore the present national 
apathy in spiritual life, confusion in theol- 
ogy, fampant materialism in society and 
laxity in morals. Recognizing the only rem- 
edy to be a spiritual awakening, we urge the 
spread of the Gospel with renewed effort 
and intensified vigor in accordance with our 
Lord’s command. 

“TV. We adhere to the historic American 
principle of separation of church and state, 
thereby to preserve liberty and freedom. We 
are unalterably opposed to a totalitarian state 
whether materialistic or religious in its tyr- 
anny. We hold that strong public and pri- 
vate morality are bulwarks against degeneracy 
of liberty into license and replacement of 
freedom by force, and this morality is ulti- 
mately dependent on faith. 

“V. To all who freely accept the Bible as 
the infallible Word of God and who expe- 
rience the new birth through the power of 
the Holy Spirit, we offer fellowship and 
cooperation. 

“VI. In this time of crisis let all believers 
give themselves to a careful study of God's 
Word, to private and family prayers, being 
careful to maintain a consistent witness be- 
fore God and men.” 

THEODORE F. NICKEL 


BRIEF ITEMS FROM THE 
NEWS BUREAU OF THE NLC 

Geneva. — The Lutheran World Federa- 
tion’s new radio station in Ethiopia, “Voice 
of the Gospel,” plans to begin local experi- 
mental broadcasts over a one-kilowatt trans- 








mitter in September, Dr. Sigurd Aske, 
director of the broadcasting service, said 
here. 

Operation of the experimental transmitter 
will be a prelude to full-scale broadcasting 
which is expected to start late in 1962, ac- 
cording to Dr. Aske, who stopped at LWF 
headquarters en route from Addis Ababa to 
meetings in northern Europe. When com- 
pleted, the $1,100,000 station will be one 
of the most powerful Christian missionary 
broadcasting centers in the world. Its two 
100-kw shortwave transmitters are to beam 
religious and cultural programs in two 
dozen languages over a radius from Nigeria 
to Indonesia and from the Near East to 
South Africa. 

The LWF radio director said ground has 
already been broken for some of the sta- 
tion’s buildings and that construction bids 
will be opened in May. He predicted that 
the first buildings will be finished by August 
and that by the end of this year work will 
be well advanced on one of the two big 
transmitters. 

Berlin. — Bishop Hanns Lilje vigorously 
warned representatives of 17 million German 
Lutherans here against giving an absolute 
theological color to their political views, no 
matter to which side of the Iron Curtain 
they belonged. “We can never — never — 
serve a political system theologically,” the 
presiding bishop of the United Evangelical 
Lutheran Church in Germany (VELKD) 
declared in his official report at the body’s 
general synod meeting in mid-April. 
“I would be grateful if it were understood 
that this is valid for both East and West.” 
Dr. Lilje, who heads the 3,770,000-member 
Lutheran Church of Hannover, said many 
problems arising from Germany’s divided 
East-West political situation were placing a 
heavy burden on the conscience and unity 
of the church in the country as a whole. 
In comparison, he said tensions between con- 
fessional groups have not menaced German 
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Evangelical unity anywhere near so much as 
have the discussions over the political road 
which Protestants in this country should 
follow. 

Bishop Lilje stressed the weaknesses in 
Germany’s “folk church” system by which 
Evangelical residents of each territory are 
automatically regarded as members of their 
corresponding Landeskirchen, although he 
firmly opposed any suggestion of discarding 
it hastily. He urged church leaders to look 
ahead and avoid undue adherence to past 
traditions in their patterns of church or- 
ganization and life. 

New York.—The United Lutheran Church 
in America has completed ratification of 
a merger with three other bodies that will 
bring into being a new denomination of 
3,200,000 members to be known as the 
Lutheran Church in America. Approval by 
at least two thirds, or 22, of the ULCA’s 
32 synods was necessary, and this was 
achieved on May 23, when the Texas- 
Louisiana Synod, meeting in Houston, Tex., 
became the 22d and deciding synod to 
ratify the organic union. Among the first 
22 synods to cast their ballots, 14 voted 
unanimously, and the eight others gave over- 
whelming endorsement, by a combined pop- 
ular vote of 1,484 to 29, to the agreement 
of consolidation for the four-way merger. 

Besides the ULCA, the uniting bodies are 
the Augustana Lutheran Church, the Finnish 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of America 
(Suomi Synod), and the American Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church. 

Geneva.— (LWF). A Roman Catholic 
theologian advised the Lutheran World Fed- 
eration here to develop its voice as a central 
teaching authority of global Protestantism’s 
largest confessional constituency. This — 
rather than the fostering of full altar 
and pulpit fellowship among its member 
churches — should be the first consequence 
of a more serious pursual of the implications 
of the federation’s precisely stated doctrinal 
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basis, said the Rev. Jerome Hamer, O.P., 
of Etiolles, France. 

Father Hamer, who is rector of the Do- 
minican Faculties at Etiolles, was one of 
four Christian theologians of major non- 
Lutheran traditions who commented on the 
nature of the LWF in the June number of 
the federation’s quarterly, Lutheran World, 
published here. The others were the Rt. Rev. 
Lesslie Newbigin, general secretary of the 
International Missionary Council and former 
bishop of the Church of South India; the 
Rt. Rev. Emilianos Timiadis, Greek Ortho- 
dox Bishop of Meloa and representative of 
the Ecumenical Patriarch to the World Coun- 
cil of Churches; and the Rev. Lewis S. Mudge, 
secretary of the theological department of 
the World Presbyterian (Reformed) Alli- 
ance. 

Their articles dealt with the argument by 
a prominent German Lutheran dogmatician 
that it is an “anomaly” that the common 
organization of churches which confess the 
same doctrinal basis should be nothing more 
than “a free association” of bodies that do 
not even accord one another altar and pulpit 
fellowship. Referring to “the perspective 
opened up” by this argument of Prof. Peter 
Brunner, who is a member of the LWF 
Commission on Theology, Father Hamer 
asked: “Would it not be more logical to 
wish .. . in the first place, for the develop- 
ment of the teaching function of the Lu- 
theran World Federation?” 


The French theologian voiced the view 
that “if the federation is to evolve beyond 
the status of a ‘free association’ toward that 
of a church, this teaching function will have 
to be the first to receive attention.” He 
characterized “the firm establishment of an 
effective teaching function on the level of 
the federation” as “a condition of the authen- 
ticity of the doctrinal basis” of the LWF. 

Bishop Newbigin challenged Dr. Brunner’s 
underlying Lutheran idea of the church 
“which gave absolute primacy to doctrine 





and structure in the life of the Church... . 
Does a study of the New Testament really 
leave us with the picture of the Church of 
Christ as a series of independent associations 
based upon a doctrinal consensus and feeling 
their way towards forms of order and struc- 
ture which are future and indeterminate? 
I cannot think so.” 

The former Church of Scotland missionary 
reiterated: “Order is not something secon- 
dary; it belongs with faith to the essential 
substance of the Church. It cannot be rele- 
gated to a subordinate ‘sociological’ area of 
discourse. . . . It is not something merely in 
the sphere of ‘practical politics.’ It is neces- 
sarily involved in a true theology of the 
Church.” 

While Father Hamer noted that because 
of the nature of its doctrinal basis “the 
ecclesiological problem of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches is radically different from 
that of the Lutheran World Federation,” 
Bishop Newbigin questioned whether it was 
possible to have “a responsible discussion 
of the ecclesiastical nature of the LWF with- 
out going . . . beyond Lutheranism to all 
who confess Jesus Christ as God and Savior.” 

Similarly, Mr. Mudge stressed “the ecu- 
menical dimension of the debate,” stating 
that “we must inquire how our own par- 
ticular confessional formulations are related 
to the stream of Christian tradition down 
the ages.” 

The U.S. Presbyterian theologian said, 
“I can think of no more relevant theological 
work for the world confessional organiza- 
tions . . . than to prepare themselves to be 
partners in dialogue in the most responsible 
way possible” with other Christian groups. 

In interpreting “the Orthodox point of 
view, expressed by an Orthodox clergyman,” 
Bishop Timiadis took issue with another 
Lutheran assumption found in Professor 
Brunner’s examination of the LWF: “that 
the Scriptures are the only authority.” The 
Greek churchman posed the question: “Was 
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the principle ‘sola scriptura’ valid in the first 
century?” He warned that “if this principle 
is accepted, we run the danger of falling into 
a biblicistic legalism which is contrary to the 
very nature of the New Covenant... . It is 
beyond any doubt whatsoever that the oral 
tradition which guided the primitive Church 
preceded the New Testament. . . . Early 
Christianity, before becoming a written cod- 
ified doctrine, had been a living doctrine, 
under the form of a worshipping community, 
a eucharistic assembly and an ecclesiastical 
society, including both the ‘collegium epis- 
coporum, the college of bishops, and the 
‘laos,’ the people.” 

With respect to the question of how much 
authority should be assigned to an inter- 
national federation of churches having a 
common doctrinal basis, Bishop Timiadis 
advocated the Orthodox pattern, in which 
the different churches having “the same ca- 
nonical authority” are autonomous but have 
a general assembly which, “guided by the 
Holy Spirit, settles all matters of discipline 
and doctrine.” 

Within the system, he said, certain bishops 
and churches are accorded “predominance in 
honor according to ancient historical privi- 
leges,’” and the Ecumenical Patriarchate of 
Constantinople, “being the more ancient 
among the patriarchates, is commonly ac- 
cepted as the first in dignity.” However, he 
clarified, “No right is given to any patriarch 
to function as an authoritative agency ex- 
pressing the voice of the Churches. It is 
only the assembly of all the bishops together 
with the pious laity which maintains the 
right of exercising this solemn prerogative.” 

Bishop Timiadis asserted that “the system 
of inter-church relationships in the Orthodox 
communion is not a pure human invention 
of canonical order and for administrative 
efficiency. We contend that it is established 
from apostolic times, confirmed by the ecu- 
menical councils which were held in the 


name of the Holy Spirit.” 


He expressed hope that the LWF might 
“reach a solution of its problem by escaping 
the fragility of an irresponsible amorphous 
fellowship and establishing a sound, well- 
founded communion of sister Churches, in 
conformity with that ancient classical system 
that prevailed in the undivided Catholic 
Church before the lamentable great schism 
of 1054.” 

Dublin. — (LWF). Lutherans in the cap- 
ital of the Irish republic now have their own 
church building for the first time in nearly 
a century. At a Pentecost festival service on 
May 21 they rededicated the renovated Saint 
Finian’s Church here, which they have leased 
from Anglicans for 99 years at a shilling 
($0.14) a year. Officiating was Bishop 
Gosta Lundstrém of Strangnas, Sweden. 

Special guest at the service was the Angli- 
can Archbishop of Ireland. Greetings from 
the Lutheran World Federation and the Lu- 
theran Council of Great Britain were brought 
by Rev. William B. Schaeffer of London, 
LWF senior representative in the United 
Kingdom. 

Lutherans formed their first congregation 
in Dublin in 1697 and erected their first 
church building here about three decades 
later. The original Lutheran church, how- 
ever, apparently went out of existence in the 
late 19th century, and the present congre- 
gation has been developed only since World 
War II. Occasional services were started here 
in December 1952 by the Lutheran Council 
of Great Britain, and since early in 1955 
Dublin has had a resident pastor, Rev. H. D. 
Mittrop from Germany. The membership of 
the congregation now totals about 200. 

Sao Leopoldo, Brazil. — (LWF). This 
country’s oldest and largest Lutheran synod 
—that of Rio Grande do Sul — celebrated 
its 75th anniversary on May 19 at the close 
of a four-day general council meeting here. 
Formed in 1886 by German settlers and 
their descendants, the Rio Grande Synod now 
has more than 300,000 members in the most 
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southern part of Brazil. They are grouped 
in 613 congregations served by 110 pastors. 

The synod is nearly three times as big as 
the next-largest Lutheran body in this coun- 
try, the 109,000-member Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church of Brazil, which is an afhliate 
of The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod 
of North America. Known officially as the 
Evangelical Church in Rio Grande do Sul, 
the synod is federated with three smaller 
Brazilian Lutheran synods in a 560,000- 
member body which belongs to the Lutheran 
World Federation. The Synodical Federation 
was constituted in 1949. 

Participating in the celebration was Dr. 
Adolf Wischmann of Frankfurt, head of the 
foreign office of the Evangelical Church in 
Germany, which financially assists the fed- 
erated synods. Presiding at sessions here was 
the Rev. Karl Gottschald of Sao Leopoldo, 
who has headed the synod since 1957. 

Helsinki. — (LWF). Removal of legal 
bars to the ordination of women in the 
Finnish Lutheran Church will be recom- 
mended to the next church assembly by 
a special committee that has been studying 
the question. 

This was revealed here by the semiweekly 
Christian paper Kotimaa, which said the full 
report of the five-member committee will be 
published before the end of this year. The 
quinquennial meeting of the church’s su- 
preme legislative body is scheduled to take 
place early in 1963. 

The last church assembly in 1958 failed 
to give a required three-fourths favorable 
vote for a previous committee’s proposal that 
women theological graduates be given a spe- 
cial office in the church, with most but not 
all the privileges of ordained clergy. Instead, 
the body deferred action and named another 
committee. 

Kotimaa said the new committee’s report 
has the approval of four of its members. It 
added that the dissenter, Dr. Erkki Kurki- 
Suonio, senior pastor of St. John’s Church, 
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Helsinki, will attach a minority opinion to 
the committee report. 

Acceptance of the committee recommen- 
dation would open the door legally for the 
National Church of this country to follow 
those of three other northern countries in 
admitting women to the ministry. The Dan- 
ish Church has done so since 1948, but the 
first women Lutheran pastors were ordained 
in Sweden only last year, and the first one in 
Norway in March of this year. Implemen- 
tation of the recommendation would require 
an amendment to existing church law. How- 
ever, in Finland the Parliament can act on 
a proposal for church legislation only after 
the Church Assembly has approved it. 

According to Kotimaa, the committee re- 
port will point out that the number of 
Finnish women completing theological stud- 
ies has continued to rise, but that not enough 
have been entering the unordained parish 
service for which they were eligible. The 
paper quoted figures showing that by the end 
of last year the university faculty of theology 
here had 305 women graduates, of whom 
54 completed their studies in the past four 
years. 

A phenomenal increase is expected in the 
next few years. Sixty-four of the 134 new 
students who enrolled in the autumn of 1959 
were women, and 99 of the 207 in the 
autumn of 1960. The latter new enrollments 
brought the total number of current theo- 
logical students here up to 640, of whom 
254 are women. At the Swedish-speaking 
Abo Academy, 23 of the 55 currently en- 
rolled theological students are women. These 
two are the only Lutheran theological facul- 
ties in Finland. 

In its majority report the committee ex- 
pressed the judgment that existing church 
law does not specify that ordination candi- 
dates must be men. However, since the law 
has been generally taken to have that mean- 
ing, it proposed some changes that would 
clearly open the ministry to both sexes. 
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WHAT’S THE ANSWER? By Otto E. Sohn. 
St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 
1960. Paper. 210 pages. $1.50. 


This is a collection of selected questions 
and answers from a column with the same 
title which has appeared regularly in the 
pages of the Lutheran Witness since January 
1954. In the Preface the publisher and the 
author express the hope “that our pastors 
will find this booklet a valuable aid and stim- 
ulus for a fuller discussion of the questions 
raised and that the reader will discover on 
these pages much that will be helpful and 
edifying” (p.4). This is a hope that should 
be realized. 

The author submits that “it would be too 
much to expect that all will agree fully with 
every statement in the book. In the area of 
pastoral theology the same problem may ap- 
pear differently to different people, depend- 
ing upon the persons involved, upon time, 
place, and other factors” (p.4). The author 
also properly maintains the principle that 
the answers to many of the questions posed 
are to be received as human opinions ex- 
pressed on practical problems and not to 
be considered binding upon individual con- 
sciences or as restricting Christian liberty 
(p.4). These are important statements. 

Having read the column in the Lutheran 
Witness over the years and now the book, 
this reviewer has the conviction that the 
author’s freedom from the limitations of 
column space and that “second sight” which 
often comes in working over material have 
combined to sharpen up much of the discus- 
sion. This is to say that the book is an 
improvement over the column. 





All books reviewed in this periodical may be 
procured from or through Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 3558 South Jefferson Avenue, 
St, Louis 18, Missouri. 


It is evident that the answers were not 
“shaken out of the sleeve,’ so to speak, but 
that much study, thought, and experience 
were combined to shape them. Many of the 
answers are developed systematically on the 
basis of Scripture and the Lutheran Confes- 
sions. Although the author adhered to his 
avowed basic rule “that all Scripture texts 
adduced or explained must be examined care- 
fully in their original Hebrew or Greek 
wording and in the light of their peculiar 
context or setting,” this rule has not always 
been adhered to in the employment of Scrip- 
ture passages as references or as prooftexts. As 
a result, the reader may draw some improper 
conclusions if he does not study the Scripture 
passages indicated; answers may sometimes 
appear to be too neat; and sometimes more 
questions may be raised than are answered. 


In some instances a stated theological 
principle would have served better as the 
basis of judgment and decision than isolated 
Scripture passages. For example, the con- 
fessional principle, Biblically based, that 
authority in the church is the Word of God 
and is exercised through preaching, teaching, 
counseling, admonishing, etc., would have 
served well to clarify the answers to the 
questions on the Holy Ministry on pages 
52—53. Similarly, the Scriptural principle 
that Christian action is to serve the welfare 
of the church could have been applied to 
a number of questions. 


On pages 186—192 Sohn attempts to give 
the answer to one of the most difficult ques- 
tions of all: What about divorce and remar- 
riage? In answer to the specific question, 
“What is the teaching of the Holy Scripture 
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on divorce?” the author begins with the 
prefatory remark: “The Scriptural principles 
which our church proclaims and upholds on 
this subject may be summarized thus.” What 
follows is helpful to a certain degree. Any 
oversimplification of the problem by the use 
of Scripture as a legal code on the one hand 
and as a word of evangelical action on the 
other creates a tension that is not fully re- 
solved. The question remains, when should 
a Christian exercise his “right” in getting 
a divorce and marrying another? The pas- 
sages in Matt. 5:31,32; 19:9 are quoted as 
the basis for this principle: “Christ permits, 
but does not command, married people to 
procure a divorce if a spouse has become 
guilty of fornication, that is, sexual relations 
with another person. The right to sever the 
union, however, belongs to the innocent 
spouse, not the fornicator.” 


The content is divided under concise sub- 
ject headings. Very complete subject and 
Scripture indexes are included. Altogether 
this is a well-written and noble effort by 
a dedicated student of the Scripture who 
tackles difficult questions concisely and prac- 
tically. Practically, confessionally, and po- 
lemically this book will serve as a basic guide 
and source for pastors, teachers, and laymen 
in determining the answer to those questions 
of doctrine and practice which arise again 
and again. HARRY G. COINER 


THE THREAT OF COMMUNISM AND 
THE TASK OF CHRISTIANS. By Atr- 
thur V6obus. New York: ETSE [243 
East Thirty-fourth St.}, 1960. 28 pages. 
Paper. $1.00. 

The author is professor at the Lutheran 
Seminary in Maywood, Ill. From personal 
experience he has learned that Bolshevism 
is evil incarnate. This booklet was prepared 
especially in reaction to the resolution on 
Red China adopted by a conference spon- 
sored by the National Council of Churches at 
Cleveland in 1959. This action V6dbus 
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brands as irresponsible. He is concerned 
with “meaningful Christianity” (p.4) as it 
confronts the most diabolical enemy that has 
ever threatened the Church. In this conflict 
there is only black and white, as all those 
can testify who have ever had to stand up 
against Communist terror. Vodbus is one of 
these. His is a prophetic voice in a very 
confused world. This is a booklet that will 
provide necessary insights into the machina- 
tions of international Communism as an en- 
emy of God. It should be required reading 
for all of us, especially as Question 7 starts 
on its round of showings. 


MARTIN H. SCHARLEMANN 


THE PASCHAL LITURGY AND THE 
APOCALYPSE. By Massey Hamilton 
Shepherd, Jr. Richmond, Va.: John Knox 
Press, 1960. 99 pages. Paper. $1.50. 


This work is a strange combination of 
good historical scholarship and some highly 
conjectural application of the results to the 
last book of the Bible. The first 74 pages 
survey the growth of the Paschal liturgy 
down to about the year A.D. 200. There 
are good comments on the relation of the 
Sabbath to its fulfillment in Christ and on 
the Eucharist at the end of the second cen- 
tury. In his discussion of New Testament 
materials, Shepherd perhaps underestimates 
the variety of worship forms and practices 
presented there, though he does full justice 
to the difficulties as to the date of the first 
Eucharist (pp. 27—37; for the variety in 
the New Testament, see John Knox, The 
Early Church and the Coming Great Church 
{New York: Abingdon Press, 1955], pp. 
23—29). 

What seems highly conjectural, indeed 
too conjectural to be taken seriously, is 
Shepherd’s suggestion that the book of Reve- 
lation corresponds in its order of presenta- 
tion to the Church’s Paschal liturgy. (This 
proposal seems to this reviewer to have as 
little strength as his suggestion that the 
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night watches of Mark 13 and the three hour 
periods in the crucifixion narrative of Mark 
15 suggest an all-night vigil and an all-day 
watch in the Roman Church, pp. 34—35.) 
Instead of arguing from the liturgy of a later 
period to the time of the New Testament 
authors, Shepherd might more defensibly 
have suggested that such New Testament 
indications have been extremely influential 
in the form which the later liturgy took. 
So stated his thesis would seem worthy of 
greater credence. 

These strictures should not prevent the 
careful reader from getting many valuable 
insights into and a short review of Eucharis- 
tic forms in the subapostolic church. 

EDGAR KRENTZ 


STUDIES IN THE SERMON ON THE 
MOUNT. By D. Martyn Lloyd-Jones. 
Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publish- 
ing Co. Vol.I, 1959; 320 pages. Vol. II, 
1960; 337 pages. Cloth. $4.50 each. 
These two volumes contain 60 sermons 

which Lloyd-Jones preached on successive 

Sunday mornings at Westminster Chapel, 

London. Convinced that one of the contem- 

porary church’s greatest needs is a return 

to expository preaching, he presents these 
sermons in the form in which they were first 
delivered. The author agrees that an ex- 
pOsitory sermon must be more than a run- 
ning commentary on a unit of Scripture; 
it must have, he says, “a distinct form and 
pattern” (p.vii). While the sermons are 
not constructed as specifically independent 
units — for he indicates that he never knew 
how far he would move in the next ser- 
mon — there is an internal strength and 
beauty which makes for forceful preaching. 

The sermons are strictly Biblical in content, 

blending both penetrating diagnosis and clear 

Gospel. These volumes will present a par- 

ticular challenge to those who feel that Bib- 

lical preaching cannot be fresh and relevant 


to modern hearers. 
DAVID S. SCHULLER 


THE GOSPEL MIRACLES. By Ronald S. 
Wallace. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerd- 
mans Publishing Co., 1960. 161 pages. 
Cloth. $3.50. 


The author, a pastor in Edinburgh and 
member of the group producing the Scottish 
Journal of Theology, herewith publishes 
studies of 20 miracles of Jesus as narrated 
in the synoptic gospels. In his Foreword the 
author expresses the conviction that the 
preacher must do more than the scholar and 
must cause the risen Christ to confront the 
Christian congregation. The preacher’s word, 
as well as the layman’s, must then be shared 
with the scholar’s. The author expresses his 
debt to Schniewind, Alan Richardson, and 
Trench. His studies are quite in preaching 
style, possibly overelaborated for a single 
sermon, but remarkably pastoral in tone and 
facile in deriving the old but also unexpected 
applications. This reviewer was happy with 
the serene contentment with the Gospel rec- 
ord, the ability to relate the Palestinian scene 
to the current situation, and the remarkable 
primacy of the atonement. Wallace’s Many 
Things in Parables (1955) is a useful vol- 
ume. This one is even more stimulating. 


RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


CAN I KNOW GOD? AND OTHER SER- 
MONS. By W. E. Sangster. New York: 
Abingdon Press, 1960. Cloth. 176 pages. 
$2.75. 

The late leader of the Methodist Church 
in Great Britain, a notable writer on preach- 
ing, in this posthumous volume displays the 
ability not just to recommend good preach- 
ing but to produce it. In these 17 sermons 
the preacher comes to grips both with the 
intellectual doubts of our time and with the 
apathy of Christians about their own confes- 
sion as well as with the sluggishness of 
Christians to use powers that are at their 
command. The accent on Jesus Christ, the 
devices of focus on Christ as Lord and Sav- 
ior, are so pervasive that the occasional un- 
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derstatement of the atonement as means to 
the ends of the sermons are not as disturbing 
as with many American preachers. 


RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


THE PROVERBS FOR TODAY. By 
Thomas Coates. St. Louis: Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 1960. 116 pp. Cloth. 
$2.00. 


Fifty-eight meditations expound selections 
from the Book of Proverbs with a splendid 
blend of insight into the Biblical word, clar- 
ity, and economy of expression. Many read- 
ets of the Bible bypass Proverbs because its 
aphorisms seem too sententious, or their rela- 
tion to the atonement in Christ Jesus is ob- 
scure to them. These crisp comments at once 
relate Proverbs to practical Christian living 
and to the source of power in Jesus Christ 
and His redeeming word and work. Pastors 
will find this volume useful for their own 
meditation and for recommendation to their 
people. RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


THE GREATEST SERMONS OF GEORGE 
H. MORRISON. Edited by George M. 
Docherty. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1959. 249 pages. Cloth. $3.50. 


Here, for a change, is a good big book of 
sermons, 42 of them, with an exemplary 
biographical and professional introduction. 
Morrison (d.1928) was for most of his 
ministry a pastor of the Wellington Presby- 
terian Free Church in Glasgow. In his own 
time the Scottish people, traditionally potent 
critics of preaching, thronged his services, 
although his manner and his language was 
quiet. At first glance the sermons on the 
page seem quiet, too; but the cumulative im- 
pact of this collection is powerful. Espe- 
cially the last dozen sermons have an ex- 
plicit message of the atonement, and it is 
puzzling that this note does not predominate. 
But when the other sermons are understood 
in the light of this affirmation, they all ring 
with the supremacy of Jesus, sounded 
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through a number of changes more remark- 
able than any recent volume of which this 
reviewer knows. Docherty draws attention, 
properly, to the pervasive pastoral note of 
these sermons. All have an economy and 
discipline of expression that should challenge 
many a hasty preacher to better things. In- 
dexes of names, subjects, and Biblical pas- 
sages (Matthew and John lead all the rest) 
supplement this fine volume. 


RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


DYNAMIC PREACHING. By James W. 
Clarke. Westwood, N. J.: Fleming H. Re- 
vell Co., 1960. 126 pages and notes. 
Cloth. $2.50. 


The author, of the Scottish Presbyterian 
tradition, has returned to the parish pastorate 
after ministries in Canada and Missouri and 
teaching posts at McCormick and Princeton 
theological seminaries. The book brings 18 
small essays under the divisions of “The 
Glory of Preaching,” “The Preacher and His 
Message,” and “The Supreme Dynamic of 
Preaching.” For the author this dynamic lies 
in the devotional life of the preacher. He 
has a phobia for traditional liturgy employed 
thoughtlessly or for effect and exalts the pul- 
pit as supreme in the church’s life. He ap- 
pears to recognize the atoning work of Jesus 
Christ, but is anxious that it be applied to 
personal and social objectives. 


RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


WE CALL THIS FRIDAY GOOD. By 
Howard G. Hageman. Philadelphia: Muh- 
lenberg Press, 1961. 83 pages. Cloth. 
$1.50. 


This tastefully printed collection of ser- 
mons on the Seven Last Words reads very 
well in one sitting as a devotion. The author 
is president of the General Synod of the Re- 
formed Church in America and has pastoral 
and teaching experience. Treatment of these 
familiar texts is fresh, and the language is 
careful. In these sermons the Cross is viewed 
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as a battleground. “The Lord is reigning 
from the tree! It is finished” (p.70). The 
preacher succeeds in “making the hours on 
Calvary less of an abstraction and more of 
a contemporary reality,’ and he grinds no 
academic axes. RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


LANGUAGE AND RELIGIOUS LAN- 
GUAGE: A Study in the Dynamics of 
Translation. By Jules Laurence Moreau. 
Philadelphia: Westminster Press. 1961. 
203 pages and index. $4.50. 

The Westminster Press herewith launches 

a most promising series of “Studies in Chris- 

tian Communication” edited by Kendig Bru- 

baker Cully. Moreau is a Protestant Epis- 
copal priest, librarian and professor of the 

New Testament at Seabury-Western Sem- 

inary in Evanston. His small volume has 

prodigious scope. After briefly discussing 
language in the service of the Christian 
church, he enters upon his central task, the 
unfolding of exploration and insight afforded 
language by philosophy, particularly logical 
analysis and the philosophy of symbols. De- 
spite the condensation and precision of the 
book, the author provides an almost leisurely 
synthesis of the influence of philosophy on 
the language of the church. His contrasts 
between the Hebrew and Greek thought 
world, between the Platonic and the Aris- 
totelian, between the classic and the contem- 
porary, are neatly drawn. He employs the 
term “myth” to define the mode of expres- 
sion of Biblical literature, and consistently 
interprets the structure of Biblical theology 
and language as moving between the poles 
of creation and the end; hence the Hebrew 
myth has concern with time and history. The 
book discusses the problems of the translator 
and of the systematician in translating Bib- 
lical language into the contemporary; among 
current attempts at translation he analyzes 

Bultmann, Tillich, and the process philos- 

ophy of Loomer and Williams, for which 

he shows sympathy. While the philosophical 


matrix of the volume is sophisticated, the 
ultimate concern of the author is practical 
and related to the worship and preaching of 
the Christian church. This is a prime effort 
to give a clear review of linguistics, seman- 
tics, philosophy, and systematics within one 
volume. RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


THE MIDDLE AGES IN RECENT HIS- 
TORICAL THOUGHT. By Bryce Lyon. 
Washington, D.C.: Service Center for 
Teachers of History, 1959. 37 pages. 
Paper. 


THE PIRENNE THESIS. Edited by Alfred 
F. Havighurst. Boston: D. C. Heath and 
Company, 1958. xvi and 109 pages. 
Paper. 

Each of these volumes is part of a series 
that deserves mention. The first is publica- 
tion No. 23 of the Service Center for Teach- 
ers of History, sponsored by the American 
Historical Association. The second volume 
is one of a series on “Problems in European 
Civilization.” The purpose of both series is 
to give concise summaries of publications re- 
flecting recent research and new interpreta- 
tions in particular fields of history. These 
inexpensive volumes are very helpful to the 
student. 

While both of these studies deal with the 
“Pirenne thesis,” the first volume also deals 
with problems in the development of feudal- 
ism, manorialism, and democratic institu- 
tions. With reference to the transition from 
ancient to medieval civilization Henri Pir- 
enne (died 1935) made the provocative as- 
sertion that, from the economic point of 
view at least, ancient civilization did not de- 
cline or fall with the coming of the bar- 
barians, but rather lasted into the eighth 
century and was finally brought to an end 
by the Muslim invasion. Unfortunately he 
was not able to complete his studies before 
his death. 

These two volumes indicate that much of 
the documentary support of Pirenne’s thesis 
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is not defensible. However, they also give 
added emphasis to the fact that any discus- 
sion about “decline” or “decay” of classical 
civilization must consider each element of 
that culture, since each element crumbled, 
as it were, at a different tempo. 

Precision in discussing the transition from 
ancient to medieval, rather than sweeping 
generalities about decay, helps elucidate the 
problems that the church faced and the ec- 
clesiastical institutions that developed in 
these very critical centuries. 

The bibliographical materials in these vol- 
umes are most helpful. 

WALTER W. OETTING 


THE CHURCH AND THE FINE ARTS. 
By Cynthia Pearl Maus. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers, 1960. 902 pages. Cloth. 
$6.95. 


As book prices go, this generously illus- 
trated book is a bargain for the buyer who 
is equipped to make critical use of the excel- 
lent pictures, poetry, stories, and music which 
it contains, along with materials of lesser 
merit. Those who are familiar with the au- 
thor’s other anthologies — Christ and the 
Fine Arts, The Old Testament and the Fine 
Arts, and The World’s Great Madonnas — 
will know in general what to expect. The 
present volume breaks down into six parts. 
The author is responsible for the first (“The 
Apostolic Church of the Palestinian Area’ ) 
and the last (‘Christianity, a World-Wide 
Religion”). Four parts are the work of 
collaborators. John P. Cavarnos, himself a 
member of the Greek Orthodox Church, pre- 
pared the section “The Eastern Orthodox 
Church” and Jean Louise Smith the section 
“The Roman Catholic Church.” Ronald E. 
Osborn and Alfred T. De Groot, both of 
them — like the author herself — members 
of the Disciples of Christ denomination, did 
the sections “The Protestant Reformation in 
Europe” and “The Protestant Church in 
North America.” Lutherans are likely to be 
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extensively dissatisfied with much of the the- 
ology and many of the interpretations of 
history that this anthology presents. Within 
this general qualification, the parts by Cavar- 
nos and Smith are, in this reviewer’s opinion, 
the best of the six. Pastors and teachers will 
make the best use of this volume by turning 
to it for illustrative, rather than source, ma- 
erial. ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


THE CHURCH IN THE DARK AGES 
(L’Eglise des Temps Barbares). By H. 
Daniel-Rops. Translated by Audrey But- 
ler. New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., 
1959. xi and 624 pages. Cloth. $10.00. 


HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY IN THE 
MIDDLE AGES. By William Ragsdale 
Cannon. New York: Abingdon Press, 
1960. 352 pages. Cloth. $4.50. 


The French original of The Church in the 
Dark Ages was published in 1950 as the 
second of a projected eight-volume series 
titled Histoire de l’église du Christ. It is 
a study of the church in the period between 
Augustine and the 11th century. The orig- 
inal title reflects the fact that “the entire 
Western world . . . was in a state of bar- 
barism, a state which was to last for 600 
years, the time necessary for the painful birth 
pangs of a new civilization.” (P.60) 


The volume by Cannon, dean of Chandler 
School of Theology in Emory University, is 
a chronological survey of church history 
from “the fall of Rome to the fall of Con- 
stantinople.” 


Daniel-Rops is sympathetic to the point of 
eulogy when dealing with such men as Au- 
gustine, Justinian, and Heraclius. The terms 
“great,” “miraculous,” and “fearless” are used 
often. At times the treatment almost be- 
comes a sermon on the church in history. 
Cannon’s is a more detached presentation 
that to this reviewer often fails to represent 
the “feel” of the times. Daniel-Rops makes 
the reader part of the theological disputes 
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that racked Christendom, while Cannon’s 
makes him wonder if it was all worth it. 


Both writers treat the Eastern tradition 
extensively, but neither projects any pro- 
found understanding. Cannon quotes Pro- 
copius on Justinian (p.29) without noting 
his bias. Daniel-Rops’ discussion of Augus- 
tine on persecution and on justice in the 
non-Christian state leaves much to be desired. 
References to Michael “the Drunkard” in 
both volumes ought to be more guarded in 
the light of recent research. Daniel-Rops 
tends to blame the Caesaropapism of Eastern 
Christendom for the schism. One wonders 
if some statements in Cannon’s work really 
have any meaning at all. For instance: “In- 
deed, missions in the East were undertaken 
to spread sectarian differences, and the evan- 
gelization of non-Christian peoples was in 
the name of some doctrinal party or theo- 
logical faction rather than in the name of 
the Church Universal” (page 56). Or: 
“There has been no significant development 
in Eastern theology since John of Damascus” 
(p.110). Or: “The morals of the people 
in general, so far as we are able to ascertain, 
were neither exceptionally good nor no- 
toriously bad during this period” (p.72). 
No survey of a period, perhaps, ever suits 
a teacher. We would only comment here 
that the need of a usable text on medieval 
Christianity remains with us. 


WALTER W. OETTING 


QUELLEN ZUR  GESCHICHTE DES 
CHRISTLICHEN GOTTESDIENSTS. By 
Joachim Beckmann. Giitersloh: Carl Ber- 
telsmann Verlag, 1956. xi and 315 pages. 
Cloth. DM 25.00. 


This volume has both a general and a 
specific purpose. The specific purpose is to 
serve as a collection of original sources to 
supplement Leiturgia and Graff's edition of 
Rietschel’s Lehrbuch der Liturgik, inasmuch 
as the older collections of Hering, Clemen 
and Lietzmann are out of print and often 


unavailable. The general purpose is to serve 
the needs of students and teachers of liturg- 
ics for the classic source materials. The first 
four chapters provide selections of Latin and 
Greek originals from the pre-Reformation 
era, beginning with the first century (the 
general prayer from I Clement; the Eucha- 
ristic prayers of the Didache and the Dér- 
Balyzeh papyrus; the descriptions of the Eu- 
charist in St. Justin Martyr, St. Hippolytus’ 
Traditio apostolica, and the Fifth Mystagogic 
Catechesis of St. Cyril of Jerusalem; the ana- 
phora of the Exchologion of St. Sarapion; 
the “Clementine Liturgy” of the Apostolic 
Constitutions; the Liturgy of St. John Chrys- 
ostom; early selections and descriptions from 
the Gallican, Mozarabic, and Roman rites). 
These are all translated in German in the 
appendix. The churches of the Reformation 
are represented by Blessed Martin Luther's 
German Mass and Formula Missae, the 
Brunswick Order of 1528 and the Branden- 
burg-Nuremburg Order of 1533; Zwingli’s 
Aktion oder Bruch des Nachtmahls; Calvin's 
order of service; and the Eucharist according 
to the Books of Common Prayer of 1549 
and 1662. The 19th century is represented 
by the Hauptgottesdienst of the Prussian 
agendas of 1824/1832 and 1895, of the 
Bavarian Order of 1879 and of the Han- 
nover Order of 1901. Both the brief intro- 
ductions and the bibliographies are helpful. 


ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


THE RECOVERY OF PURPOSE. By Emile 
Cailliet. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1959. 192 pages. Cloth. $3.50. 

This book begins with a clear and simple 
delineation of the breakdown of the older 
Aristotelian causality and the later anthro- 
pomorphic empiricism by the use of mathe- 
matical constructions which have proved to 
be much more fruitful. As mathematical 
models which become increasingly remote 
from the data of consciousness are developed, 
this very remoteness brings us closer to an 
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understanding of the real world. The result 
is that physics, which has yielded indetermin- 
istic conclusions, shows that purpose cannot 
be satisfactorily explained by causality. But 
this should not disturb the Christian, for 
to Cailliet purpose is in the last analysis a 
religious drama. There is purpose in human 
and animal psychology and physiology, and 
this belongs to the very deeper reality of 
things that are. Moreover, the “de-personal- 
ized activity” which is the modern scientific 
method cannot find God who is personal; and 
it is better for the scientist to realize this and 
go back to the primitive endowment of con- 
sciousness which has personality as its core, 
including personality in God. This all means 
that the author makes religious knowledge 
different in kind from other scientific knowl- 
edge. 

In this approach Cailliet seems to be 
Barthian, first in his insistence that only the 
Word of God can tell us about God, and 
second in that this Word cannot be bound 
to any Biblical literature or written confes- 
sions. This, he says, is realism as opposed to 
the almost solipsistic anthropological outlook 
of Descartes and also lately of Bertrand Rus- 
sell with his symbolic logic consisting of 
nonreferential mental constructions. To Cail- 
liet knowledge is essentially happening in 
which a given reality breaks in upon the 
knower. 

Cailliet believes that the discrepancy be- 
tween Creator and creature or between the- 
ology and science is not scientific or meta- 
physical in character, but is due to the 
disparity between righteousness and unright- 
eousness, to man’s Promethean attempt to ex- 
press his own intrinsic “nobility.” At this 
point Luther comes under the author's attack. 
With Luther’s emphasis upon sin, repentance, 
and personal justification and his de-emphasis 
{?} of the kingdom of God, which is the 
goal of redemption and justification, his the- 
ology becomes Promethean, tragic, and with- 
out purpose, Cailliet implies. This seems to 
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be an unfair and unwarranted conclusion. 
Cailliet’s antipathy toward what he calls the 
“tragic outlook” (which he finds sometimes 
in unexpected places) borders at times on 
antinomianism. ROBERT PREUS 


JOHN CALVIN AND THE CALVINISTIC 
TRADITION. By Albert-Marie Schmidt. 
Translated by Ronald Wallace. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1960. 192 
pages. Paper. $1.50. 


CALVIN: DER MANN DEN GOTT BE- 
ZWUNGEN HAT (Calvin — L’homme 
que Dieu a dompté). By Jean Cadier, 
translated by Matthias Thurneysen. Zolli- 
kon: Evangelischer Verlag, 1959. 216 
pages. Cloth. Sw. Fr., 14.80. 


Schmidt presents an unusual biography of 
Calvin which draws very heavily upon state- 
ments of Calvin himself and of his contem- 
poraries, an approach which to this reviewer 
proved to be as fascinating as it is successful. 
It is the author's purpose to portray the 
character of Calvin. In this little book we 
meet Calvin face to face, as it were, confront 
him in his intensity, his conceit, his faithful- 
ness, and his tremendous ability. It is hard 
to imagine how more pertinent information 
about the man could be packed into a book 
of this size. The quotations are deftly chosen 
in most cases, and they bring out the evan- 
gelical and human side of this great reformer, 
so often known for his strictness and inflexi- 
bility. For a brief introduction to Calvin and 
his spirit this book will be hard to beat, and 
the reader, having started, will not lay the 
book down until he is through. The book is 
graced by a great number of excellent and 
instructive illustrations. 

Cadier also offers a brief and sympathetic 
biography of Calvin, again attempting to 
characterize the man, this time as one chosen 
and led by the Spirit of God. The biography 
takes up the same basic facts of Calvin’s 
development as the volume by Schmidt, but 
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with more thoroughness. Cadier too draws 
very heavily on the works of Calvin himself 
in presenting his picture of the man. He 
pays much attention to Calvin’s activities in 
Geneva and Strasbourg and to Calvin’s work 
as a preacher, a function he discharged every 
day, not just from the pulpit on Sunday. 
Cadier makes this fact the basis for under- 
standing Calvin’s influence in Geneva. Cal- 
vin was no clever politician or churchman, 
but a preacher who desired the people of his 
city to follow the Word of God. Cadier 
would therefore see the Geneva of Calvin’s 
day as more a bibliocracy than a theocracy. 
This would appear correct when we study the 
real purpose of the Ordinances of 1541. 
Cadier gives much attention to Calvin’s rigid 
attitude toward error, and he links this with 
Calvin’s doctrine of predestination and 
hardening which he employed in explaining 
heresy. In all this, Cadier contends, Calvin 
was only attempting to be Biblical. It is to 
be hoped that this book will soon be trans- 
lated into English. ROBERT PREUS 


GREGORII NYSSENI OPERA. Edited by 
Werner Jaeger. Vol. VI: Gregori Nys- 
seni in Canticum Canticorum. Edited by 
Hermann Langerbeck. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 
1960. Ixxxii and 491 pages. Cloth. 65.00 
Dutch guilders. 

The 15 “homilies” of the Commentary on 
the Song of Songs by St.Gregory of Nyssa, 
which describe God as the celestial Bride- 
groom and the human soul as the terrestrial 
bride, have come down to us in an almost 
embarrassing number of Greek manuscripts, 
to say nothing of the important early Syriac 
translation, the catenas, and quotations in 
other fathers. The text of the “homilies” 
nevertheless presents serious problems, not 
the least of them a “contamination” of the 
text that is documentable as far back as- the 
fifth century. To the complicated task of 
developing a critical text for the Jaeger edi- 
tion of the collected works of St.Gregory of 





Nyssa to supersede the wholly inadequate 
17th-century text reproduced in Migne, 
Langerbeck brings much patience, colossal 
learning, and vast text-critical skill. An 82- 
page Latin introduction describes the sources 
in great detail and traces their interrelation. 
The first part of the double apparatus on the 
pages of the text proper identifies Biblical 
allusions and quotations, probable sources, 
and parallels in other writers; the second 
part records the manuscript sources of the 
text and lists the variants which they exhibit. 
The indices of Bible passages and of ecclesi- 
astical and secular authors occupy 21 pages. 


ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


JEAN-PAUL SARTRE, TO FREEDOM 
CONDEMNED: A GUIDE TO HIS 
PHILOSOPHY. By Justus Streller, trans- 
lated by Wade Baskin. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1960. 163 pages. Cloth. 
$3.00. 

Streller here attempts to sum up the basic 
conclusions of Sartre’s philosophy, expatiated 
in the latter’s Being and Nothingness. As 
a result we get Sartre’s opinions but not 
much of the dialectics and elucidation lead- 
ing up to them. The author departs from 
Sartre’s own method of presentation by offer- 
ing chapters (consisting largely of direct 
quotes) on Sartre’s concepts, such as “things,” 
“in-itself and for-itself,’ “man,” “freedom,” 
“bad faith,’ “consciousness,” “love,” “sad- 
ism,” and “death.” This amounts to hardly 
more than a glossary of terms, but even at 
that the work serves as a good introduction 
to Sartre’s complex of thought. Reading this 
work —and it should be read from begin- 
ning to end—wwill probably convince the 
reader of what he had already suspected, that 
Sartre’s philosophy is pure declamation (as 
indeed it must be), oriented toward nihilism 
and atheism. Many of the themes considered 
in this book — themes which concur to point 
up the fact that man is base and has made 
himself base—are also touched upon in 
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Sartre’s novels. Perhaps his novels are the 
easiest and most fruitful way to acquaint one 
with Sartre after all, that is, if such an ac- 
quaintance is deemed to be worth anything. 


ROBERT PREUS 


THESAURUS OF THE LANGUAGE OF 
THE BIBLE: COMPLETE CONCORD- 
ANCE, HEBREW BIBLE DICTIONARY, 
HEBREW-ENGLISH BIBLE DICTION- 
ARY. Edited by Samuel E. Loewenstamm 
and Joshua Blau. Jerusalem: The Bible 
Concordance Press. Volume J:0°°NN—X8; 
n.d.; xxxviii and 413 pages. Cloth. 
Vol. II: J-2; 1959; 441 pages. Cloth. 
Price not given. 


This thesaurus is a combination con- 
cordance and lexicon. It builds heavily on 
the hitherto indispensable work of Solomon 
Mandelkern, yet not without considerable 
improvement, correction, and alteration. 

The major departure from Mandelkern is 
in the alphabetical listing. Mandelkern listed 
his entries under the basic root form; the 
Thesaurus, following more recent trends, 
pursues an alphabetical order. The incon- 
sistencies in Mandelkern’s treatment of the 
prepositions are here remedied. The particle 
DN is included in its proper sequence, and 
special uses are indicated. The arrangement 
of verb forms has been brought into con- 
formity with more modern usage, which dis- 
tinguishes between the finite verb and its 
nominal forms. Hence the order perfect, im- 
perfect, imperative, infinitive, and participle 
is followed. 

A further advantage of this thesaurus is 
its broader critical foundation. The entries 
are based on the 3d edition of Kittel-Kahle’s 
Biblia Hebraica and incorporate the results 
of recent archaeological discoveries, notably 
in the area of Ugaritic. The dictionary ar- 
ticles which precede each entry also reflect 
this linguistic enrichment and include in- 
formation not available even in Koehler- 
Baumgartner, Lexicon in Veteris Testamenti 





Libros (Leiden, 1953—1958). These ar- 
ticles are written in Hebrew and include 
references to scholarly treatments of specific 
linguistic problems. An abbreviated sum- 
mary of the lexical information follows in 
English. 

An article on the history of the Hebrew 
Bible and Hebrew concordances, written in 
both Hebrew and English, introduces the first 
volume, which also contains 7 plates and 
21 illustrations of instructive value. English 
Bible quotations follow the Authorized Ver- 
sion. 

The student who is in process of building 
up his working library in Semitics will find 
this tool of incalculable value and a source 
of joy in his linguistic labors for many years 
to come. We look forward in grateful anti- 
cipation to the completion of this outstand- 
iene FREDERICK W. DANKER 
THE DIARY OF SOREN KIERKEGAARD. 

Translated from the Danish by Gerda M. 

Andersen, edited by Peter P. Rohde. New 

York: Philosophical Library, 1960. 255 

pages. Cloth. $4.75. 

From the more than 8,000 pages of 
Kierkegaard’s diary the editor of this volume 
has culled citations from about 200 pages 
which he feels to be the true essence of the 
diary. He claims that this is probably the 
best way to introduce one to Kierkegaard, 
for these writings are simple to understand, 
and herein Kierkegaard speaks frankly and 
from his heart. 

The selections are arranged according to 
classifications; e.g., Kierkegaard’s childhood 
and youth, Kierkegaard as a writer, his views 
on philosophy and science, and his views on 
Christianity. The order is for the most part 
chronological. 

One must certainly admit that such an 
arrangement is a good introduction to 
Kierkegaard. Here we find his most bitter 
invectives against science and its overween- 
ing encroachments upon the realm of the 
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spirit. We find clear statements about the 
certainty of faith in direct contrast to all 
deceptive certainties. We find his emphasis 
on the individual, his stress upon truth as 
found only among the minority, and his 
negative attitudes both toward the Chris- 
tianity of his day and toward Luther. 

This volume not only serves as a valuable 
preface to Kierkegaard but also offers the 
reader much that is interesting and worth- 
while. The notes at the end of the book 
are compiete and helpful. ROBERT PREUS 


A THEOLOGY OF PROCLAMATION. By 
Dietrich Ritschl. Richmond, Va.: John 
Knox Press. 1960. 179 pages, plus an 
appendix and an index of names. Cloth. 
$3.50. 


THE LIVING WORD IN THE PREACH- 
ING AND MISSION OF THE CHURCH 
(Predikan). By Gustaf Wingren, tr. by 
Victor C. Pogue. Philadelphia: Muhlen- 
berg Press (London: SCM Press), 1960. 
215 pages, plus indexes of names, subjects, 
and Biblical references. Cloth. $3.75. 


These volumes pertain to the theology of 
preaching, a subject on which English-speak- 
ing theologians have written meagerly. P.T. 
Forsyth, H. H. Farmer, and James S. Stewart 
have provided some approaches, and T. A. 
Kantonen and Julian Hartt have published 
essays in the field of evangelism. Many a 
preacher is satisfied to confront the problem 
of “the preaching of theology,” to relate the 
Biblical message to his pulpit utterance, 
without exploring the theology of preaching, 
the place that his preaching should have in 
the plan of God for the salvation of men. 

Ritschl has studied at Tiibingen and Basel. 
He ministered to German-speaking parishes 
in Switzerland and Edinburgh. In addition 
to his preaching ministry, he also teaches at 
Austin (Texas) Presbyterian Seminary. His 
approach is reminiscent of Karl Barth in 
that he operates with a “trinity” of the 
Word: The Father’s revelation through the 


Son; the written form in Scripture; and the 
proclamation in the Church. Preaching 
should not be thought of as converting 
people, or giving them power, but as the 
proclamation that gathers people about 
Christ, who is already there. Preaching is the 
first form in which God makes Himself 
known to men; Christ is the preacher, and 
the Church shares His task and service. 
A service of worship includes basically only 
proclamation and prayer; reading Scripture 
is helpful, but only as a teaching device, and 
preaching has priority over teaching. The 
whole church must share in the preacher's 
proclamation, and many of its members 
should share in the task of preparing the 
sermon. The sermon needs a text, preferably 
one relating the acts of God; sections of in- 
struction from the epistles are less useful. 
Preaching is not exegesis; nor should the 
scope of a text be sought or the sermon 
have a title that summarizes it. The sermon 
is a moment of history in which God is 
making Himself known to the congrega- 
tion. — The author is manifestly still making 
his discoveries concerning the meaning of 
preaching, and the reader who is prepared 
to work with his analogies and contrasts will 
find his accents rewarding. 


This journal published a review of Die 
Predigt, Egon Franz’s translation of Wingren’s 
work (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 
1955). This review appeared in XXVII 
(July 1956), pages 581—583. In the Eng- 
lish version the footnotes are considerably 
reduced and abbreviated; the indexes are pro- 
vided. Wingren reflects the Swedish motif 
method of Luther research, with special ac- 
cent on the events of Christ’s death and 
resurrection as the essence of the preaching 
proclamation. Wingren correlates the death 
of Christ with Law, the resurrection of Christ 
with Gospel, and stresses the latter as the 
unique proclamation of preaching; the hiatus 
in his index of Biblical references between 
Rom. 1:25 and 4:17, or before 1 Cor. 3:5 is 
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remarkable; for further notations on this 
bias, the reader is referred to the cited re- 
view of the German translation. 


RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


THEOLOGY AND MODERN LITERA- 
TURE. By Amos N. Wilder. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1958. 145 
pages. $3.00. 

This work presents in revised form the 
William Belden Noble Lectures delivered at 
Harvard in 1956. In the first three chapters 
Wilder ranges broadly through the themes 
of religious dimensions in modern literature, 
the church and modern arts, theology and 
aesthetic judgment. A recurring theme is 
that in the best work of contemporary poets, 
novelists, and dramatists you often find your- 
self “in the midst of a far more searching 
debate on moral and theological questions 
than is found in much of the religious litera- 
ture of our time” (p.53). Wilder con- 
cludes that churchmen are discovering from 
modern authors to diagnose the age through 
their insights and to learn what they have 
to say about our own chief concerns. 


The fourth chapter deals with “The Cross: 


Social Trauma or Redemption.” It probes 
the inconsistencies in Jeffers’ Dear Judas, 
which like many other works sees in our 
faith only a “Cross-tianity,’ a morbid ideal, 
charged with recurrent pain and propensity 
for mortification. Wilder ably develops the 
point of examining the gospels themselves, 
in contrast to some Christians’ distorted 
forms of art and mysticism, summarily point- 
ing to Luthers Kreuzseligkeit, “suffering but 
always rejoicing.” 

The final chapter, on “Faulkner and Ves- 
tigial Moralities,” deals primarily with The 
Sound and the Fury, pointing up the South- 
ern writer’s unique contribution to American 
literature: “He knows how to present the 
baneful legacy of a fossilized religion and 
of a secularized Christian society, but he also 
can demonstrate the perennial vigor of the 
faith in redeeming those very ills.” 

Though not as “popularly” written as 
William Mueller’s The Prophetic Voice in 
Modern Fiction (Association Press, 1959), 
this work is extremely stimulating and 
gratifying in its erudite delineation of the 
narrowing gulf between the church and the 
arts. DONALD L. DEFFNER 
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The Modern Theme. By Jose Ortega 
y Gasset; translated from the Spanish by 
James Cleugh; edited by Jose Ferrater Mora. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1961. vii 
and 152 pages. Paper. $1.35. Ortega 
“thought of himself as a thoughtful torero 
looking awry and tense at the oncoming 
bull” (p.2), Ferrater Mora says in his com- 
petent new introduction to this Torchbook 
edition of one of the most typically Ortegean 
books. Originally presented as a series of 
university lectures in 1921—22 and subse- 
quently expanded and supplemented, The 
Modern Theme, as reproduced in this paper- 
back reissue, was published in English in 
London in 1931 and in this country in 1933. 


Peter and His Lord: Sermons on the Life 
of Peter. By Clarence Edward Macartney. 
New York: Abingdon Press [1961], c. 1937. 
247 pages. Paper. 95 cents. Twenty-one 
biographical sermons on the Prince of the 
Apostles, first published in 1937 and here 
reproduced by photolithography. 


The Modern Use of the Bible. By Harry 
Emerson Fosdick. New York: Macmillan 
Company, 1961. 291 pages. Paper. $1.95. 
“Modern” in the title was applicable in 1924, 
when Fosdick’s Lyman Beecher Lectures first 
came out and proved to be something of 
a sensation in a Protestantism harassed by 
the Fundamentalist-Modernist controversy. 
Today’s interest in this unaltered reissue of 
the 37-year-old volume is more likely to be 
in terms of the book as an influential docu- 
ment in the proximate history of American 
religious thought. 

The Gospels Translated into Modern Eng- 
lish. By J. B. Phillips. New York: Mac- 
millan Company, 1961. ix and 252 pages. 


-Paper. $1.25. A paperback reissue of the 


12th printing (1957), which presented a 
word-by-word revision of the original text 


of 1952. 
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